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President Taft has at last spoken out 
on the pending tariff bill, and his 
trumpet gives no uncertain sound. It 
was straightforward, and it was also 
sagacious, for him to let the public 
know what he said to the twenty-two 
Republican members of the House, who 
went to him to protest «gainst free raw 
materials and lower duties. The Presi- 
dent’s reply is a notification at once to 
Congress and the country. If words are 
half-battles, such a statement as his is 
a whole battle. Mr. Taft feels himself 
the representative of the whole people, 
obliged, as he says, to take a “broader 
point of yiew than that of a single mem- 
ber of Congress in respect to articles 
produced in his district.” Somebody 
must gpeak for the consuming masses. 
Somebody must consider good faith with 
the people. In declaring flatly for a 
downward revision of the rates, and 
maintaining that the Republican party 
is in honor bound to give it, President 
Taft openly antagonizes Aldrich and 
gives the lie to Senator Lodge, but that 
will only increase the country’s sense 
of indebtedness to his courage. The re- 
sponse of the people will, we are con- 
vinced, come up to the White House like 
the sound of many waters. The whole 
stuation is changed by this explicit 
and manly utterance of Mr. Taft’s. The 
Aldrich bill is dead. If it is not cut to 
pieces in conference, it will be vetoed 
by the Executive. But the chances are 
enormously in favor of the President's 





— 





getting what he wants from Congress. 
This will be, not simply 
wants it, but because the country 
mands it. 


he 
de- 


because 





One of the refreshing things in Pres- 
ident Taft's tariff deliverance is his ref- 
erence to American “energy and enter- 
prise,” together with the “effectiveness” 
of American labor and the “ingenuity” 
of our inventors. These qualities, tak- 
en with our unsurpassed natural re- 
sources, ought to be, in the President’s 
opinion, a sufficient dependence in the 
case of most businesses, and ought to 
tend steadily to bring down the cost of 
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production. Mr. Taft puts with much 
torce the older theory of protection, ac- 
cording to which a temporary aid 
against foreign competition would ena- 
ble domestic manufacturers so to perfect 
their methods that they would eoon be 
independent of protective duties, and 
would be willing to have them reduced 
or abolished. 
tionists have, of course, left all that far 
behind. the 
higher they want the tariff. With them, 
the 
making laziness and inefficiency success- 
ful. 
must be enabled by the tariff to pay fat 
dividends. Mr. Taft's of 
a sort to stop the mouths of fair and 
but but 


But our insatiate protec- 


The bigger their profits, 


protection has become means of 


The oldest and most obsolete mill 
statement is 
honest protectionists, noth'ng 
blood can stop the mouths of the horse- 
leeches that have fastened themselves 
upon the people under the pretence of 
protecting them. If anybody does not 
believe this, let him consider the way in 
which the President's moderate utter- 
ance has filled with rage the secretary 
of the Home Market Club of Boston. Col 
Clarke is simply “amazed” at the Pres- 
ident’s taking up with “the entering 
wedge of free trade.”’ 
tion is that Mr. Taft 
stand the tariff question.” 


His only consola 
“does not under- 
But that is 
just it; he understands it all too well, 
and so does the country, to be imposed 
upon any longer by the organized appe- 
tite of the Home Market Club. 
Considerable opposition was made in 
the House last week to the appropria- 
tion of $25,000 for 
penses of the President. 


the travelling ex- 
It was attack- 
ed mainly on party lines, though a few 
Democrats in 


Republicans joined the 


voting against it. There appears to be 
no doubt, however, that the urgent de- 
bill this 


item. Charges of bad faith were made 


ficiency will finally include 
by Congressman Clark, for the Demo- 
that, the 
President’s salary was raised from $50,- 
000 to $75,000, the increase was under- 


stood specifically to cover travelling ex- 


crats, on the ground when 


penses. On the other hand, it is alleged 
that the salary was fixed at $75,000, in- 
stead of $100,000, in the general expecta- 
tion that an extra $25,000, 
thereof as might be necessary, was to be 
voted for the expenses of the President 


or so much 









when travelling on public business. But 
these “understandings,” whatever their 
tenor, are no part of the record, The 
will voted irrespective of 


money be 


them. 





The lawfulness of such an appropria- 
tion has been sharply challenged. But it 
is doubtful if anybody would ever take 
the matter into the Supreme Court, and 
pretty certain that the judges, if it did 
come before them, would validate the 
appropriation. The money is not for the 
President's private purse. He may not 
expend it as he sees fit. It is limited to 
the one purpose of incidenta) travelling 
expenses—such as those which the Gov- 
ernment pays in the case of an Indian 
or Assistant 


Commissioner Attorney 


General—and any balance unexpended 
for that 


into the Treasury. 


object must be covered back 
The main question 
concerns, not the money for the travels, 
but value. Unless 
definite 


some message 


their purpose and 


a President has some ob 


ject to accompl'sh, to 
deliver to his countrymen, some import 
ant public policy to expound and advo- 
cate, he might better stay in the White 
House. There are, admittedly, a certain 
number of ceremonies and celebrations 
at which it is well for the President to 
his official 


Mr. Taft has just been at Norwich and 


be present in capacity—as 


Lake Champla'n—to lend dignity to the 
occasion and to speak, if possible, words 
But 
there is little use or propriety 


such functions aside 
in the 


the counctry 


of wisdom. 


President travelling about 


merely to ingratiate himself with the 


people. 

Mr. Bryan's appeal to the President to 
give the people the chance to vote upon 
a constitutional amendment for the di 
rect election of United States Senators 
adroit, but 
Bryan has learned the art of keeping in 


is not momentous Mr 


the public eye. When a noted opponent 
of Mr. Bryan’s was put in a pillory by 
a legislative resolution of rebuke, he 
broke its force by a dramatic long-d s- 
tance horseback ride. When Mr. Bryan 
sees some of his thunder being appro- 
priated, he keeps under notice of the 
masses by suggesting publicly that mors 
of his thunder be stolen. The truth is 


that States which very strongly desire 





the direct election of United States 
Senators practically secure this desid- 
eratum by requiring pledges of candi- 
dates for the Legislature. The issue 
of the direct election of Senators is not 
likely to be injected into the present 
arena of national politics at any man’s 


dictum 


With New York's Public Service Com- 
mission become so wretched a failure 
and farce (taking the word of some peo- 
ple for it), one can but be surprised 
that other States should think of follow- 
ing the mad model. Yet, somehow, Gov. 
Hughes's plan of dealing with public 
service corporations by means of a com- 
mission with ample and appropriate 
powers continues to receive the flattery 
of imitation Karly proposals for pub- 
lic-utility commissions came to little, in 
both New Jersey and Connecticut. Cor 
poration influences, particularly in the 
latter State, were powerful enough to 
prevent action. But just now in Connec- 
ticut there has been put out by the spe 
cial legislative committee the draft of a 
bill to place all telephone, gas, and wa 
ter companies under control of a board 
of three commissioners. In the opinion 
of the Hartford Courant, the measure is 
one which will “work large and most 
beneficial reforms, and grow in favor 
What, after Gov. !!ughes’s abject fail 
ure? 

To a lover of contrasts in character 
and point of view, the meeting in Paris 
between Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, and 
the French labor leaders is suggestive 
Mr. Gomper is known as an adept 
in dodging an issue He is, among peo 
ple interested in sociological matters, a 

practical” man, in the sense that it is 
always a condition and not a theory that 
confronts him. Going to Paris to be in 
atructed in labor conditions there, he 
has come in contact with leaders who 
in training and temperament are his 
exact opposites. He is conservative to 
the point of hating a general idea; 
they are radical to the point of caring 
little for conditions which, however, they 
may intimately know. The idea of revo 
lution is to Mr. Gompers a nightmare 
Revolution in ‘France is a familiar so 
clal idea, and the leaders of the French 
Federation are openly revolutionary. Mr. 


Gompers has recently come to think that 


the labor organizatians should go into 
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politics, as is the case in England. Or- 
ganized labor in France, on the other 
hand, is suspicious of politics, and its 
leaders frankly say that their represen- 
tatives in the government could not, 
even with the best intentions, really 
represent labor: they could not “over- 
come the atmosphere of the House,” as 
they say in England. The French lead- 
ers have clear and simple ideas which 
they develop with violent logic. They 
belong to the “intellectual” class. They 
will find it difficult to understand Mr. 
Gompers, and for this Mr. Gompers will 


not be sorry. 


At the recent meeting of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, in Portland, 
Oregon, was read the report of a com- 
mission on Baptist denominational jour- 
nalism. Baptist papers, like those of 
most other religious denominations, ex- 
ist only at a poor dying rate financially. 
‘he ownership of denominational pa- 
pers by the convention itself was dis- 
missed; and the suggestion that the con- 
vention raise a fund to be loaned to the 
papers according to need met the same 
fate. The commission favored a combi- 
nation of existing Baptist papers, so as 
to leave but one for New England, one 
for the Middle States, one for the Cen- 
tral West, and one for the Pacific Coast. 
rhe report recommended that the con- 
vention should use all its influence to 
build up these four papers. This report 
was adopted “with apparently no dis- 
sent.” It may be questioned if this 
course is not as sure to hinder inde- 
pendence in denominational journalism 


as either of the plans rejected. 


The real difficulty with religious jour- 
nalism to-day is that it tends to live 
on denominational patronage, rather 
than to make a place for itself by merit. 
The desire for more local religious 
news and comment than the secular pa- 
per can give, occasions a demand for 
a denominational paper. It is started, 
with but little capital behind it, and a 
meagre editorial force. It manages to 
live along from year to year, although 
unable to render any real service other 
than the printing of minor denomina- 
tional news. That the majority of such 
ventures are unwise is clear enough, but 
it is not clear that the situation can be 
made satisfactory by freezing out the 
many through the extension of official 
denominational patronage to a selected 





few. The denomination will gain in the 
long run by applying its official energies 
in other directions and giving to each 
journalistic aspirant a fair field in which 
to win the support of individual readers. 
The ideal denominational paper will cul- 
tivate its own field more fully than any 
other paper can, will keep its readers 
in touch with the main currents of re 
ligious life, will aim te keep abreast of 
all sincere efforts for the betterment of 
mankind, and will do what it can to- 
wards the intelligent editorial discus- 
sion of matters of the day from its own 
point of view. A paper satisfactorily 
meeting these requirements will secure 
support without the hampering aid of 
ecclesiastical backing. 





Tennyson's airy navies and Byron's 
engines to carry man to the moon are 
brought distinctly nearer by the piling 
up every day of news about fresh feats 
in aeroplaning. What has been called the 
“patient prudence” of the Wright broth- 
ers seems now certain to reap its re- 
ward in the near future, by their meet- 
ing the terms of their contract with the 
War Department. The attempted cross- 
Channel flight of Hubert Latham on 
Monday was sensational both in concep- 
tion and result, though success was not 
attained. Doubtless, it will be soon. 
Meanwhile, how thoroughly experiment- 
al and uncertain the art of human flight 
yet remains, may be seen in the futility 
of expert comments before the event. 
The London Times had, ten days ago, an 
article by a skilled engineer on the pro- 
jected air-crossing from Calais to Dover 
by M. Latham, in which the gravest dan- 
ger was argued if the aeroplane should 
fall into the sea. Said the writer: 


As it would have been travelling at some- 
thing like forty miles an hour, even after 
gliding down from an altitude of 300 feet, 
the speed of the apparatus on touching the 
water would not be less than twenty-five 
miles an hour. The whole machine, with 
the pilot, weighs about half a ton. Imagine 
the impact and the effect it would have on 
the wings, on which, however, M. Latham 
counts to keep the whole apparatus afloat. 
They are, it is true, air-chambers a foot 
deep at the base and tapering to the ex- 
tremities. But would not the canvas be 
torn to shreds, even if the whole wings 
were not wrenched off the machine? The 
aviator’s position would be perilous in the 
extreme. 


Yet, in fact, he was found riding at ease 
and smoking a cigarette! 





Lord Lansdowne gave last Friday the 
first official intimation that the House 
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of Lords might throw out the Finance 
Bill. His threat was veiled, but was 
nevertheless unmistakable. He said that 
it would be preposterous to suppose that 
the Lords could be compelled to swal- 
jow the Finance Bill whole. This im- 
plies the right of amendment, but, in 
practice, the Lords have no such right. 
The reason is that the Commons have 
long regarded any such amendment as 
tantamount to rejection. This was 
clearly laid down, in 1897, as the consti- 
tutional practice, by a Tory Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Halsbury. If, for example, 
the Lords should now strike out the 
taxes on the increment in land values, 
it would be tantamount to throwing out 
the whole bill. So there is no room for 
indirection. The Lords must either swa! 
low the bill, or spew it out entire. Their 
right to do the latter is undoubted, but 
the grave public and political inexpedi- 
ency of their doing so was described in 
weighty language by Lord Salisbury in 
1894, when another contentious finance 
bill of the Liberals was before the up- 
per Chamber. Lord Salisbury said: 


I draw a very strong distinction, as strong 
as it is possible to draw, between the legal 
powers of this House and the House of 
Commons, and the practice which considera- 
tions of obvious convenience in the interest 
of the public welfare may induce the two 
Houses to adopt. It is perfectly obvious 
that this House in point of fact has not for 
many years past interfered by amendment 
with the finance of the year. The reason 
why this House cannot do so is that it has 
not the power of changing the executive 
government; and to reject a finance bill and 
leave the same executive government in its 
place means to create a deadlock from 
which there is no escape. 


Now that Mohammed Ali, King of 
Kings, is sent flying from his throne at 
Teheran, the world of Islam has witness- 
ed in the course of less than a year 
the deposition of the sovereign head of 
every independent Mosiem state. Tur- 
key, Persia, and Morocco will each have 
its living ex-Sultan, and Morocco may 
have two; for Mulai Hafid seems to be 
in danger of following his brother, Abd 
el Aziz, into the obscurity of private 
life. After this it will not be so easy 
to speak of the dread power which 
hedges in every Mohammedan ruler as 
the shadow of God upon earth. After 
this it will be more difficult to speak of 
the Mohammedan creed as a religion of 
stagnation; and, in a wider aspect still, 
the supposed historical opposition be- 
tween religion and political liberty will 
appear less evident than ever. For it is 








to be noted that in Turkey, the repro 
sentatives of Islam, while divided into 
two camps, have on the whole worked 
harder for progress than against it. In 
Persia, the réle of the priesthood would 
seem to have been wholly admirable 
The doctors of the lav were among the 
pioneers of the liberal movement, and 
at a critical moment they acted boldly 
by proclaiming the excommunication of 
the Shah. 
Hafid was believed to have won against 


in Morocco, it is true, Mulai 


his brother as the avowed champion of 
orthodoxy. But 

Hafid’s authority 
shows that 


the speed with which 


has crumbled away 


in reality political motives 


of some sort must have been predomi 


nant even in Morocco 


Great Britain's attitude towards the 
Constitutional cause in Persia is scarce- 
consideration 


for 
celling out of Persia into spheres of in- 


ly receiving fair Eng 


land’s treaty with Russia the par- 
fluence has given rise to the charge, or 
at least the suspicion, that British meth- 
ods in the Shah’s Empire must hence- 
be Russian methods, and conse- 
that British to 


Parliamentary régime must be presum- 


forth 


quently hostility the 


ed. Now, in the first place, even Russia 
in the present affair does not stand pat- 
With Great 
she has publicly urged upon the Shah 


ently condemned. Britain 
the necessity of restoring the Constitu- 
Her 
occupation of Tabriz has done the Liber- 
Had 
the Shah’s troops entered that city, the 
of 
might have been submerged in a tide of 


tion and reconvening Parliament 


al cause more good than harm. 


prestige the Constitutional party 


massacre and destruction. Russian in- 
tervention saved the Nationalist leaders 
and enabled them to march on Teheran 
with what results we know. As for 
yreat Britain, it was under her encour- 
agement that the Persian Liberal move- 
The 


gument that a Constitutionalized Pers‘a 


ment won its first victories. ar- 
would endanger the British position in 
The 


ready know what they want, and Great 


India is scarcely valid Hindus al 


Britain knows what she must concede 


and can concede with safety. Contin 


uous civil war in Persia, such as the 


Shah’s ascendency would bring, would 
probably exercise a more disturbing in- 
fluence on the neighboring tribes in In- 


dia than could any Persian Parliament. 





If Abdul Hamid refuses to withdraw 





the millions which his bankers would 
like to get rid of, it is not because he 
has read the Contributing Editor's ar- 
ticle in the Outlook on the disadvan- 
tages of great wealth. The late Sultan, 
on the other hand, is firmly convinced 
of the merit that 

provided 

all 
during 


lies in cofferfuls of 
it cannot be taken 
The 


few 


treasure, 


from him at one time 


Turkish 
months, has learned to look upon Abdul 
of 


sources of revenue 


away 


nation, these last 


Hamid as one its most important 


He has been sign- 
ing checks with a freedom of gesture 
that many a Pittsburgh millionaire on 
Presumably, the 


of the 


Broadway might envy 


Turkish Department Interior is 
still at work tapping the walls at Y ldtz 
in search of hidden wealth. If a secret 
chamber yields satisfactory results, well 
out 


chamber turns 


to 


and good If the 


empty, word is passed on Salonica, 
and the ex-Sultan signs a check for a 


fair equivalent. 


How the times move forward in As‘a 
comes to us with something of a shock 
when we find the Chinese press discuss 
ing the empire’s need of factory legisla- 
tion. Shanghai and Pittsburgh, Nankin 
and Sheffield here meet on the basis of 
The foreign press in 


a common want 


China, to the 


while naturally friendly 
general cause of reform, !s inclined to be 
skeptical of sudden and drastic change 
It is all the more gratifying in the pres 
ent case to come across so enlightened 
a view as that to which the Shanghai 
“Human life 
of the 


fe 


Vercury gives expression 
in China 


very fertility of the soii 


is abundant by reason 


and the 
cundity of the people, but abundant life 
must not be held to justify the cheap 
ening of life: and it should not be pos 
sible for China to produce millionaires 
at the ex 


as some other countries do, 


pense of literal flesh and blood.” This 
is bold 


commercial 


thinking for a predominantly 
like 
in which supposedly tre principle of un 
And 


must £0 


community Shangha!, 
restrained competition would rule 
if it be that 
through the same process as the West, 


argued China 


if she would attain the civilization of 
the West, our commentator takes sharp 
issue. “Jt is,” he says, “to save China 


from such difficulties as other countries 


have had to face that we urge the ne 
cessity of immediate action in this mat- 
ter. 


than eure.” 


Prevention is better, and cheaper, 


68 


PERSONALITY IN POLITICS. 
The extraordinary and approving re- 
sponse which President Taft's frank 
and clear statement has evoked, is one 
tribute more to the power of strong per- 
sonality. We admit it everywhere else, 
but are reluctant to allow it in politics. 


In life, in literature, there is no magic 
charm like that of personality, but poli- 
ticians are afraid of it in their business. 


Of this they sedulously cultivate the idea 
that it must be conducted by commit- 
parties, never by individuali- 
is collective, nothing 
subterranean 


tees and 
ties. Everything 
personal. Intrigue and 
management are the prime forces; and 
the old practitioners of the art are al- 
ways aghast when some man of native 
vigor comes forward with open meth- 
ods and direct appeals. It has been so 
with Gov. Hughes; it bids fair to be so 
with President Taft. 

And what increases the bewilderment 
and the pain of the politicians is the 
joyful way in which the people rise to 
such men when they show themselves. 
This is not merely the jealousy of time- 
servers when they see servarts of the 
public rapidly advanced over their heads 
to honors toward which they themselves 
The old bands at the po- 
litical business are really puzzled at the 
phenomenon. Trained to depend upon 
far other qualities than courage and 
downright convictions, they are always 
at a loss when they encounter a man 
dowered with such gifts, and are abso- 
jutely taken aback when he proceeds to 


vainly aspire. 


his goal am‘d popular acclaim. This 
only shows that Burke’s reproach was 
just, when he said that politicians did 
The great- 
est power they have to deal with is per- 


not know their own tools. 
sonality; but, despite repeated demon- 
strations of that truth, they remain as 


men unaware of it. They are continual- 


ly astounded, and look at each other 
in a kind of wild surmise, whenever 

the spirit of a single mind 
Makes that of multitudes take one direction 
As roll the waters to the breathing wind. 


In the puzzlement which the plodding 
dealers in routine politics feel in the 
presence of a public man of large and 
elemental force, they are sometimes led 
The 
exhibition of power they cannot deny, 
but its effects they profess to dread. 
Thus Senator Raines has lately un- 
bosomed himself about the perils that 
threaten the people of the State of New 


to curious confessions and fears. 
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York, because of their great “friendli- 
ness” to Gov. Hughes. In their enthusi- 
astic admiration of the man, they are 
in danger of adopting his policies; and 
as those policies go counter to some of 
the cherished plans of Senator Raines, 
they are, ipso facto, bad for the com- 
monwealth. In the same way one of 
our daily papers has been gravely ar- 
guing with the people to restrain them 
from the folly of blindly following Gov. 
Hughes. They do not in the least un- 
derstand what the direct primary means, 
but are working for it and voting for it 
with eagerness, simply on his say-so. 
This is a dangerous form of hero-wor- 
ship. The next thing will be for the 
Governor to advocate abolishing the Leg- 
islature, and then we shall have the mul- 
titude making haste to agree, purely 
out of their convinced feeling that the 
Governor is absolutely honest and dis- 
interested. A sober citizenship ought 
not so to be carried off its head by an 
outstanding personality. 

+ Well, all these timid folk who are so 
terrified by the advent of a real man, 
need not be driven to entire despair. 
The world has not, as they seem to fear, 
gone daft over personality in politics. 
It has not taken up with Carlyle’s 
theory of rule by the strong man. The 
strongest man has to act under certain 
limitations. His leadership is qualified 
by a thousand conditions which he can- 
not control. He, like the rest of us, is 
caught in the common predicament; and 
when his fellow-citizens give him their 
confidence and their suffrages, it is only 
because he has fathomed their difficul- 
ties, interpreted their desires, and shown 
them a way out of the coil. Senator 
Root correctly diagnosed what he called 
“the very great popularity” of Gov. 
Hughes, when he said that the people 
had grown impatient of narrow and self- 
ish partisan control, and that the Gover- 
nor was trying to help them throw off 
its yoke. Similarly, to-day, the mighty 
volume of support which is flowing to 
President Taft, is due to the fact that 
he has understood and expressed the 
wishes of the great mass of his coun- 
trymen. He is not attempting to im- 
pose his individua] will upon Congress. 
It is merely that he has sensed the de- 
sire of a great people not any longer 
to be held in the clutch of special in- 
terests, and has uttered a feeling which 
is universally recognized as not merely 
his own, but that of the American citi- 
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zenship whose direct representative he 
is. Suppose that the President had 
thrown himself brutally on the side of 
the tariff extortioners, what would his 
personality have counted for then? As 
it is, he is strong because he is on the 
side of justice and decency. 

Yet the most righteous causes lan- 
guish till a man is found to embody 
them. People will stand conscientiously 
for a principle, yet they best fight for 
it when it takes on form in a human 
personality. In times of political crisis 
we fee! the truth of this. Then the cry 
is always for a leader. So true is it 
that, in politics, too, a man is more pre- 
cious than the golden wedge of Ophir. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW. 


The power of courts of law to annul 
statutes on the ground of their alleged 
incompatibility with organic law is to- 
day the chief difference between our 
judicial system and Great Britain’s. 
Conservative statesmen in England 
have of late frequently cast covetous 
glances at this feature of our polity. 
Notable among such expressions was a 
recent guarded but emphatic utterance 
of the Lord Chief Justice in criticism of 
certain acts of Parliament which with- 
draw executive actions from the cog- 
nizance of the courts, and which make 
the findings of administrative boards 
final. The London Times echoes his 
forebodings and opines that “there may 
come a time when we shall have a droit 
administratif according to which the 
Treasury, the Local Government Board, 
and one or two other departments will 
have powers to do as they please with- 
out review or control and, like the 
Sovereign, will be able to do no wrong.” 
In curious contrast to this implied lau- 
dation of our practice of the judicial 
veto is the dissatisfaction recently man- 
ifested at home over this very feature 
of our system. The popular agitation 
against “government by injunction” is 
a recent phase of this irritation. Nor is 
it wholly confined to those interested 
in the powers of labor organizations. 
Mr. W. F. Dodd, in a recent article in 
the Political Science Quarterly, avers 
that “the courts have now become prac- 
tically legislative organs with an ab- 
solute power of veto upon statutory leg- 
islation which they regard as inex- 
pedient.” 

The historical origin of this diverg- 
ence in the powers exercised by courts 
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here and in England has been traced by 
an American scholar, Mr. Charles H. Mc 
Ilwain. He has abundantly established 
the fact that originally the notion of 
any clear-cut distinction between legis- 
lation and adjudication was unknown. 
Indeed, the very idea of making law was 
foreign to the early English jurispru- 
dence. There prevailed everywhere the 
dominant idea of a constituent, organic, 
and customary law which it was the 
business of the High Court of Parlia- 
ment as well as the other courts of the 
realm to discover or declare, and to ap- 
ply to individual cases. Thus the name 
of the supreme legislature in Great 
Britain, as well as the judicial func- 
tions of the House of Lords, embalms 
what was at one time the very essence 
of Parliament’s When the 
sovereign originally called a meeting of 


activity. 


his Parliament, writs were issued to 
the judges of the courts to attend as a 
matter of course. Puzzling cases were 
habitually referred by the _ regular 
judges to the supreme court of Parlia- 
ment, in much the same course as is 
followed by our system of appeals to 
higher tribunals, but at the instance of 
the judges rather than of the suitors. 
Causes could be instituted also in the 
High Court of Parliament upon peti- 
tion; action upon such petitions rathe: 
than by bill being the normal procedure 
in early days. Even more remarkable 
is the fact that the final drafting of 
statutes was often left to the regular 
judges when the substance of the mat- 
ter had been determined by the full 
Parliamentary conclave, which would ad- 
journ and allow the judces of the realm 
to issue the act. 


It is quite certain, therefore, that no- 
thing could have been more repugnant 
to the jurisprudence of even Tudor times 
than Blackstone’s theory of Parliamen- 
tary omnipotence—that Parliament can 
do anything which is not naturally im- 
poss'ble. Down into the times of Queen 
Anne there persisted the belief that 
English courts might virtually annul 
acts of the legislature which contraven- 
ed essential principles of Magna-Charta 
or other parts of the constituent law of 
the realm. Instances of such action by 
English judges are neither few nor un- 
important. This conception of a dom- 
inant organic law of higher authority 
than mere statutes the American colon- 
ists took with them to the new world; 
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of the division of powers, it appears in 
our Federal and State Constitutions. 

The triumph of the doctrine of par- 
liamentary sovereignty in England was 
the outcome of the politica] struggle 
against Divine Right, against a personal 
sovereign legibus solutus. No less tren- 
chant a weapon was needed to beat 
down the pretensions of royal preroga- 
tive. But, despite its serviceability in the 
struggle for constitutional freedom, the 
subordination of the executive and the 
courts to Parliament has proved more 
than once a menace to the real safety 
and prosperity of the United Kingdoms. 

Of course, the most striking instance 
s seen in the American colonists’ suc- 
cessful struggle against Parliament's 
pretensions to power in this continent. 
Since that time, the doctrine of parlia- 
mentary omnipotence has been but spar- 
ingly applied in any of the self-govern- 
ing colonies of England. But far-seeing 
statesmen who have at heart the crea- 
tion of a real empire, have more than 
once bemoaned a theory of parliament- 
ary sovereignty which works only when 
left in quiescence. Frederick Scott Oli- 
ver complains: 

There is no _ sovereignty Everything 
hangs on sentiment, influence, and manage- 
ment. In the Three Kingdoms, sovereignty 
so far has not been impaired: but outside 
these islands, it is a very different mat- 
ter. . . . The true meaning of the situa- 
tion is no less painful than it is plain. 
The most powerful member of a loose con- 
federacy is content to defend her fellow- 
members from foreign attack for so long 
as they are willing to acquiesce in her 
policy. Even with fine weather, it 
is only a miracle that maintains it, and 
under rain or storm, there must be a shift- 
ing of the balance that can have no issue, 
but disintegration. 

These instances of the results of a 
concentration of powers in the hands of 
the Legislature may encourage us in 
those desponding moments when we la 
ment the way in which the separation 
or rather the ‘solation, of departments 
of government under our system seems 
often to scatter responsibility and to 
impede vigorous, straightforward policy. 
But, if our plan of judic'al review, how 
ever far it may disappoint us in indl- 
vidual cases, corresponds to an essen- 
tial element of the body polit'c, an es 
sential part of the organic character— 
the conscience or the memory as oppos- 
ed to the irresponsible will—we may 
congratulate ourselves upon having a 
brake upon inconsiderate legislation. 





enshrined in Montesquieu’s concepts 


A ROMANTIC SURVIVAL 


The death of Gen. de Galliffet has 
put the final seal to a modern D'Artag- 


nan, in the imagination of France. He 
seems to have possessed to the full those 
qualities of irony, form, joy, courtesy, 
and courage, which have been the in- 
alienable heritage of the hero of the 
Gallic strain. He had as great an clan 
as Hotspur and wes as brave. It is not 
recorded that he liked to kill before 
breakfast. But his joy in a well-done 
deed of the heroic type was a beautiful 
thing to contemplate. 

How he gayly interrupted the mo- 
notony of garrison life by jumping on 
horseback from a bridge into the Sadne; 
how, when a captain in the Crimean 
war, he crossed the Russian lines gal 
lantly to keep a rendezvous with a lady; 
how, in Mexico, his abdomen torn open 
by a bullet, he continued, with a fine ges 
ture, to give orders of battle: how, un- 
der the walls of Sedan, he did unbeliev 
able deeds—such are a few of the tales 
that are told of this modern Roland. 

Like Paul Jones, De Gall'ffet believed 

that “grape-shot sometimes has its uses 
in the struggle for the rights of man.” 
He played a stern and leading part in 
the violent suppression of the Com- 
mune. When blamed for this by the 
radicals, he replied: “Let them talk. | 
would rather be taken for a great mur- 
derer than for a petty assassin.’ Even 
the radical enthusiast, if he could see 
the difference between the accidental 
and the eternal, would recognize in De 
Galliffet aspiritual brother. For the ro- 
mantic hero and the dreamer of dreams 
along political or social lines are alike 
in this: they both love to engage in bat- 
tle with the most powerful forces they 
can find. De Galliffet’s romance seems 
to have extended even to the imma 
terial world, as all romance really does 
for it 's said of him that he always as 
serted h’s opiniones with the vehemence 
of youth, and that he selected, with a 
kind of ironical joy, the side which had 
the greate: 
In a ce 
a survival 
and, to the 
De Gall ff 
past. Le} 
and great 
most stril 
with whic 
contrast. 
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TO 
mains an excellent example of disinter- 
estedness, energy,and rashness. His cour- 
age had in it something prodigious. He 
might have said, with the poet: “The 
more useless it is, the more beautiful.’” 

Certainly, in this day of realism in 
literature, of business methods in poll- 
tics, of a polite condescension and se- 
cret contempt for poetry, of pragmatism 
in philosophy, of the tremendous in- 
sistence everywhere and in every de- 
partment of life on what is practical, 
the gaunt figure of this modern D’Ar- 
tagnan comes to us as something out- 
worn, indeed: the deepest point of our 
sympathy can go no further than en- 
visag'ng him as a sort of Don Quixote: 
wlere the disinterested and romantic is 
concerned, we insist on a touch of the 
ridiculous. 

And yet this quality of the romantic 
and the so-called unreal always appeals 
it is still true that 


to our imagination: 

many of our novels and plays under- 
take the most meretricious “repro- 
duct'ons” of old heroic periods, with all 
their gorgeousness of decoration and 


highfaluting sentiment and their deeds 
in high-relief. We, to-day, havea genius 
for the prosaic, for low relief, for hard, 
careful analysis, for humility of vision, 
an recasting of 
many warmly-felt ideals. But that we 


love, and shall always love, the truly 


for unsympathetic 


romantic is as inevitable as that there 
shall always be beautiful maidens and 
men who appreciate them, and generous 
souls who give themselves, through force 


of idealistic temperament, to what is 
unpractical. 

It is probable that when we get fa- 
miliar with our new interests, a fresh 
romance, so far as material and form are 
concerned, will be born. When we 
“move around easily” in our enlarged 


world, we shall see its modern beauty 
and gladly sacrifice to it, with new in- 
dividual and social gestures, with a new 
conception of noblesse oblige; but with 
the same old disinterestedness, with the 
same old gayety of heart, with the same 
worship of the beautiful, with the same 
chivalry weak, with the same 
joy in self-sacrifice, and the same westhet- 
ic need of clothing our virtue in strik- 


for the 


ing external forms. 

The 
plays appeared is suggestive as to the 
Zormal development of the sense of ro- 


order in which Shakespeare's 


@apce. His early dramas are full of 
ogthg! poetry and a love for what is 
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herofe and striking, full of pageantry. 
Here his romance is, relatively speak- 
ing, of the thoughtless and historical 
kind. Then come the plays of his mid- 
dle period, when his imagination played 
over the terrible fate of mankind—the 
great tragedies. This is his period of 
realism and of gloom, of social serious- 
ness. But there is a third period, when, 
in plays like “The Tempest,” he returns 
to pure romance, but a romance this 
time which is the inner, unseen essence 
of reality. Perhaps we love romance, in 
the last analysis, just because it repre- 
sents the most ultimate reality. And 
so, when De Galliffet is stripped of all 
his historical accidents, he remains a 
figure sympathetic to all, whatever our 
personal or class interests may be. 


THE TRAVEL CURE FOR OLD AGE. 


Long before Metchnikoff had diagnosed 
old age as a disease, the epigrammatists 
had labelled it as a bad habit. But mod- 
est science, as usual, gave more hope 
than arrogant wit. From our diseases, 
hyg'ene and medication may conceivably 
relieve us, whereas our habits are too 
often our masters and decline to be ex- 
orcised. One may acquire a liking for 
sour milk, with its beneficent microbes, 
more easily than one may straighten 
shoulders once rounded. Happily, the 
remedy for both the malady and the 
habit of old age has been discovered. You 
have only to take an Atlantic liner, or 
halt in any of the tour!st caravansaries 
from London to Assuan, to see throngs 
of happy patients complacently taking 
the travel treatment. Before it old age 
has withdrawn, and takes its last stand 
among the sedentary, the unenterpris- 
ing, and the poor. 

One need only observe the gusto of 
these persons in years—not old persons, 
mark you—to feel that the enemy has 
been foiled. It is they who follow cheer- 
ful lines of fad and foible, seek unstaled 
impressions off the beaten track, turn 
the rubs of the road into adventure or 
pleasantry, face undauntedly the chang- 
ing commerce of the inevitable table 
@héte. Indeed, it sometimes seems as if 
the very young or the very old had come 
to be the only true travellers. While 
modern means of transportation have 
reduced travel to a dull system, exclud- 
ing the unforeseen, isolating the strang- 
er from the people he professedly comes 
to observe, the young and the old still 
retain the fine sentimental tradition of 
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the road. Where everything is expan- 
sive sensibility, the day’s work one long 
gorgeous discovery, there naturally can 
be no ennui, and that is the condition 
ef the young person when unspoiled. 
Equally the mild, knowing,and measured 
expectancy of old age makes for good 
travelling qualities. 

Perhaps the chief merit of travel as 
a prophylactic is that it keeps alive or 
renovates failing capacities for compan- 
ionship. Whatever may be the charms 
of our American life, the provision for 
a comfortably serene old age is not one 
of them. Between those who strive and 
those who have ceased striving an un- 
natural gulf is established. Young Amer- 
ica hardly has time to parley beyond 
the moment’s need with old America. 
With the disappearance of caps and 
stocks it has become more difficult for 
old people to seem venerable. Instead 
they struggle to keep young, thus de- 
priving themselves of a dignity and so- 
ciety of a grace. They tend to settle 
into hopeless ruts among themseives— 
story-telling, bridge, golf in the limbo 
beneath the handicap classes. House- 
holds, unlesS’ we are mistaken, have an 
increasing tendency to break up into 
smaller groups, leaving the older mem- 
bers stranded in a rather mournful in- 
dependence. At any rate, one rarely 
sees in the city those patriarchal fam- 
ilies in which grandparents, aunts, un- 
cles, and aged cousins could easily have 
cast a majority vote. 

Now, travel is the great compensation 
tor the lack of an old-style nest. One has 
only to follow the preferred isotherms 
to see contented old age. Indeed, this 
modern substitute for slippered ease at 
home has certain obvious advantages. 
Minor infirmities that loom formidably 
large at home vanish before constant 
diversion of the mind. Timorous or 
anti-social moods are put to flight by 
the pleasures and necessities of the 
route. Moreover, a trained judgment and 
matured humor—the most precious at- 
tributes of old age—are kept sharp by 
daily attrition upon the most various 
material. What strikes one most in the 
many aged acquaintances one makes in 
travel is their indefatigable spirits and 
unblunted capacity for friendliness. 

Modern methods of locomotion dis- 
tinctly play into the hands of the old. 
Whatever of romance has vanished with 
the postchaise and diligence they can 
very well spare, To-day, they may travel 
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without peril of exposure and pr-vation. 
Given moderate means, they can secure 
en route all reasonable comfort and safe- 
ty. In the truest sense, the world is at 
their disposal, for they command that 
most precious thing, time, and they 
move without the perturbing energies of 
younger years. It was a venerable—not 
an old—lady, just entering the e ghties, 
who, planning a trip to the edge of the 
African desert, was told that she sure- 
ly would be buried there. Her retort 
was that she must be buried some- 
where. As a matter of fact, she re- 
covered from a most serious African fe- 
ver in time to pass through the Kings- 
ton earthquake unterrified if not un- 
scathed, and since then she has visited 
much of the fairest scenery about the 
Mediterranean. 

We have no desire to weigh the rela- 
tive advantages of old age at the fire- 
side and on train or ship. The new 
mode is possibly better for the peripatet- 
ic elderly person than it is for our so 
ciety at large. With old age assiduously 
seeking novelty, what is to become of 
our traditions? Those of us who are too 
old or too young to travel may well 
consider the advisability of inducing a 
certain number of our most impressive 
old people to stay at home for the sake 
of posterity. But we fear the proverbial 
answer will be wafted from many a de 
parting liner: “What has posterity ever 
dene for me?” 


WESTON AND WALKING. 


Mr. Weston has arrived at San Fran- 
cisco after his walk from New York. His 
ambition to accomplish this trip in 
one hundred days, he missed, and is 
much chagrined; he has even declared 
his walk “a failure.” But the feat is the 
same whether it took a few days less 
than a hundred or a few days more. He 
encountered difficulties which would 
have proved insuperable to a less in- 
domitable spirit. For over 2,000 miles 
he was forced to walk along railway 
tracks, a line of march as galling to 
the nerves as to the muscles. 

Mr. Weston !s in his seventy-first 
year, a time of life often cons'dered the 
day of slippers and the ingle-nook. 
With Dr. Eliot, he shares the honor of 
being a concrete refutation of this idea. 
That a man with a good constitution 
should turn sedentary at forty-five is 
usually no one’s fault but his own. More 
over, the sight of Three-score-and-ten 
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taking a jaunt on foot across the con- 
tinent should carry a helpful lesson to 
cock-sure Nineteen. Too many young 
men who have hardly reached their 
growth look upon fifty as athletically 
impotent superannuation. The carpe 
diem philosophy is applied altogether 
teo much to athletics, with the not in- 
frequent result that youth burns out 
muscular resources. To take the prop- 
er amount of exercise and at the same 
time te husband one’s physical stamina 
is the real secret. 


This long walk is an effective protest 
against the present-day craving for 
speed in locomotion. “Rapid transit” 
has become almost synonymous with 
transit of any sort. But we hear the 
critic remind us with a chuckle that 
Mr. Weston himself sought speed above 
all else, that his was a perpetual forced 
march. True enough, as pedestrians go, 
he made fast time. But walking of any 
sort is comparatively slow. Pedestrian- 
ism is rather a fine art than a means of 
locomotion. And the fact that ‘the strid- 
ing old gentleman could make seventy- 
five miles a day on a pinch does not im- 
pair the moral. 

He who uses his legs is thereby ena- 
bled to use his eyes. Nature in all 
moods is the companion of him who 
walks. A network of sun and shadow, 
or a maze of muddy pools, lies before 
his feet. His cheek feels the impact of 
kindly breezes or harsher rain. The 
bend in the road lures him onward and 
fills him with peaceful conjecture. A 
pleasant comrade at his side seems not 
amiss to most, though Hazlitt and Ste- 
venson cast their voices against it, de- 
claring that the full flavor of a walking 
tour is best tasted in solitude. Steven- 
son better analyzes moods, but Hazlitt 
is the more lyric. He was among the 
first of Anglo-Saxon blood to s'ng the 
open road. He feels its intoxication. He 


cries: 

Give me the clear blue sky over my head 
and the green turf beneath my feet, a wind 
ing road before me, and a three hours’ 
march to dinner—and then to thinking! It 
is hard if I cannot start some game on 
these lone heaths. I laugh, I run, I leap, J 
sing for joy. From the point of yonder 
rolling cloud, I plunge into my past being, 


and revel there, as the sun-burnt Indian 
plunges headlong into the wave that wafts 
him to his native shore Then long-for- 
gotten things, like “sunken wrack and sum- 
less treasuries,’’ burst upon my eager sight, 
and I begin to feel, think, and be myself 
again. 


To be one’s self is, after all, the great 
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thing. The dweller within walls is to 
day offered countless chances to see Na- 
ture. He may also limber up h'!s mus- 
cles by various means. But to combine 
the two: there is a rare privilege. To 
hobnob with the outdoor world, to 
catch new vistes, to stray whither one 
will across the countryside, to feel an 
unwonted thrill pulsing along taut 
tinews, and at the same time, avoiding 
the stress of competitive sport, to pre- 
serve a peaceful mind—this is the guer- 
don of walking. If Mr. Weston's trip 
should remind folk of this and should 
set them to experimenting, the jaunt 
would have been a public benefaction 
The humble mode of walking contains 
the germ of elemental happiness It 
will be wel! when many. with Thomas 
Randolph, say: 

Come, spur away, 

I have no patience for a longer stay, 

But must go down, 
And leave the chargeable noise of this great 


town, 
I will the country see. 


RECENT GERMAN FICTION 

When Hermann Bahr published his 
last novel, “Die Rahl,” he sent out with 
the book an announcement of the pro- 
gramme which he had outlined for his 
future work in fiction. Inasmuch as 
humanity continually repeats itself in 
variations of a few original types, and 
the heroes of Homer are sitting in some 
disguise in the Café Monopol, just as the 
Luegers and Bilows can be found in 
Sallustius, he intended to present those 
original characters as they octur in mod- 
ern Europe in such a way that the in- 
dividual should be totally merged in the 
type and the type in the individual. His 
new book, “Drut” (S. Fischer &@ Co., 
Berlin), is a deliberate and successful 
illustration of this theory. The life of 
a typical officer of the Austrian army, 
whose infatuation with a fair adven- 
turess of exotic antecedents ruins his 
career, is relieved against a background 
of contemporary Austr‘an life. There 
are few social and political problems of 
timely interest to that country that he 
does not present under some aspect. 
With its diplomatic, military, and clert- 
cal specimens, the story is a panorama 
of Austria as it is to-day. The defec- 
tion of Liberal’sm, the petty jealousies 
and vanities of the middle-class, and the 
secret machinations of the clergy—all 
these are reflected with convincing vl- 
‘ality. Its balance of humor and pathos, 
and its undernote of human sympathy, 
make the book enjoyable reading. 

Many of the problem novels that flood 
the market of Germany may have the 
same significance, but by a preponder- 
ance of matter over manner fall! to con- 
vey an artistic impression. This is espe- 
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clally true of the stories concerned with 
sexual and marriage problems. How- 
ever needful may be the message of 
books like Hans von  Hoffensthal’s 
“Lori Graff,” there is an element in 


them bound to repel not only the more 
reader 
medical 


prudish Anglo-Saxon, but every 
to 

peychological studies in the guise 
of fiction. It is even more d fficult to 
fathom the raison d'étre of a story like 
Frank Nabl’s “Hans Jiackels erstes 
Liebesjahr,”’ and to explain the popular- 
ity which the records and revelations cf 
such a nature are enjoy'ng in Germany. 
Of quite a different order, though the 
somewhat bald titles are rather mislead- 
ing ‘Eine Jungfrau,” by Emil Lucka, 
Karl von Perfall, 
both published by Egon Fle'schel & Co 
ef The first story pictures the 
multifarious interests and activities by 


who resents being treated 


and 


and “Vaterechaft,” by 


Rerlin 


which an average modern girl tries to 
fnd a substitute for her “natural 
sphere.” The second book, be'ng the 


story of a young man’s devotion to his 
iliegitimate child, bears an ethical mes 
sage rarely heard in a world still dom- 
inated by the Code Napoléon. The spir- 
it of both works is serious and digni- 
fied, and the treatment of their themes 
from repulsive features 
the publication of tho 
in which Georg Ompteda 
with genuine feeling and true color the 
of the old nobility 


s free 
trilogy 
painted 


Since 


von 


slow disintegration 

and {ts enforced adaptation to new 
needs and standards, the author until 
row has written nothing that merits 


eer'ous attention. His latest work, how- 


ever, “Droesig!” (imported by G. E 
Stechert & Co.), seems to mean a new 
start, and though the main motive, 


marriage between old nobility and new 
is commonplace, he has suc- 
ceeded in redeeming the subject through 
the medium of remarkably lifelike char- 
They are admir- 


wealth 


ecters and situations 


able types, the two Droesigis, father 
and son: the father, with his obstinate 
pride in the work of his head and his 


hands, satisfied to be the master of his 
thousands of workingmen, and a captain 
among of industry: the son 
with the parvenu’s ambition for the ad- 
vantages of rank and culture, and the 
of purpose. On the 
there are the scions of aris 
shiftiess and 
extravagant habits, yet solicitous to 
maintain the dignity of their title and 
the traditions of the past 


captains 


parvenu's tenacity 
other side 
by 


tocracy mpoverished 


FE. von Keyserlingk’s “Beate und Ma 
publisted in 8S. Fischer's Biblio 
thek zeltgendasischer Romane, is one of 
the best stories of the author, whose 
novels for their style and their atmos- 
phere alone deserve to be ranked higher 
than ordinary fiction. He, too, has a so- 
cial climber in this novel—the fascinat- 
ing but unscrupulous daughter of the 
manager of a baronial estate, who, on re- 


relle,” 
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of her childhood, is invited to the castle 
and works havoc among the hearts of 
the mascul’ne guests. Keyserlingk has 
a singular gift of investing with indi- 
vidual significance and color the well- 
worn triangular relation, and the con- 
fiict in the hero's soul, when he finds 
himself placed between two women 
equally dear to him, is worked out with 
admirable delicacy and consistency. 

A set of characters new in German 
fiction appears in “Kaspar Krumbholtz,” 
by Herm. Anders Kruger (imported 
by G. E. Stechert & Co.), for the scene 
of this story of an orphan’s growth is 
@ Moravian mission school. Of an hon- 
esty and purity rare even in those sur- 
roundings, given to religious musings 
and doubts, the sensitive reserved na- 
ture of the boy becomes to him the 
source of years of martyrdom. Into the 
account of his struggles with the ig- 
norance and the narrowness of his well- 
meaning guardians and tutors there of- 
ten enters a touch of humor, though 
never without a note of sympathy; for 
the author evidently knows well the 
follies and the foibles of this remote lit- 
tle world, and has a smile of indulgence 
for the men and women that rule it. 

Hermann Stehr’s “Drei Nachte” (im- 
ported by G. E. Stechert & Co.) is a 
schoolmaster’s tragedy. Stehr’s art is 
deeply rooted in the poverty-stricken 
soil of Silesia, the same soil that pro- 
duced “The Weavers.” A schoolmaster 
whose heresies have made him an unde- 
sirable colleague, and whose personal 
idiosyncrasies have isolated him from 
all intercourse except that of his pupils, 
is the hero of a story heavy with the 
weight of the incomprehensible. The 
occult power of the past over lives of 
the present gives the book its tone. But 
with this element of mysticism is cou- 
pled a close touch with the realities of 
life, as In the work of Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, who was one of the first to call 
attention to Stehr. 

Friedrich Huch is a writer who stands 
apart from the general trend of modern 
German fiction. There is in his works 
an imaginative quality that seems to 
take us back a generation or two. In 
“Pitt und Fox: Die Lebenswege der 
Briider Sintrup” (imported by G. E. 
Stechert & Co.) he records the evolution 
of his two heroes as leisurely and in- 
timately as if we were not living in a 
time of rapid transit and literary over- 
production. But his method justifies it- 
self, for from the variety of charac- 
ters that carry the action the reader 
constantly reverts to the figures of the 
heroes. Pitt, the dreamer, hyper-con- 
ecious, sensitive, analytical, incapable 
of pleasure without forethought and 
equally incapable of shaking off the 
afterthought, is always engaged in a 


quest for the Indefinite. Fox the poseur, 
clever, enterprising, sociable, unscrupu- 
lous In gratifying his wishes, never los- 





turning as a famous singer to the scenes 
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his margin, is the man of the moment. 
Life in the towns where they study and 
work is a shifting background, animat- 
ed by bourgeois types which are drawn 
with great fidelity. The plot is one of 
many inc'dents and often comes close to 
a comedy of errors. Yet the story de- 
serves be'ng classed among the more 
serious fiction of the season. 

Several volumes of short stories com- 
mend themselves to the reader, Marie 
von Ebner-Eschenbach’'s “Ein Buch, das 
gern ein Volksbuch werden médchte” 
(imported by G. E. Stechert & Co.) ‘s 
a selection of short stories which show 
the gifted author to great advantage 
both for her human understanding and 
her artistic sense. The book contains 
two of her best tales. That of the dis- 
trict physician whose altruistic con- 
sciousness is awakened by the appear- 
ance in his community of a visionary 


reformer has for its background a 
long forgotten page in the history 
of Galicia. The other gem in the 


collection, “Der Vorzugsschiiler,” antici- 
pated by some years the numerous 
school tragedies that have since been 
written in Germany, and have become 
the vehicle of social criticism and psy- 
chological and pedagogical theories. 
Georg Engel’s “Der verbotene Rausch” 
(imported by G. E. Stechert & Co.) is 
full of such rollicking good humor as 
one rarely meets in the fiction of to-day, 
yet not without a deeper meaning. Ru- 
dolf Stratz indulges in excursions into 
the unknown in his latest book, “Die 
zwolfte Stunde” (imported by G. E. 
Stechert & Co.). Of a very high 
order are the stories by Rudolf Hans 
Bartsch, which have been  publish- 
ed under the title “Vom _ sterbenden 
Rokoko” (imported by G. E. Stechert & 
Co.). The author, who has so rapidly 
risen to weli-deserved popularity by his 
“Zwo6lf aus der Steiermark” and “D'e 
Haindlkinder.” gives proof in this book 
that h's art is not limited to the soil 
that gave birth to him. With true his- 
toric instinct he couples delicate poetic 
feeling and a sense of dramatic values. 
A. von Enpe. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


An author is seldom an authoritative 
seurce for bibliographical information about 
his own books. When James Russell Lowell 
edited his works for a final edition, in 
1890, he prefixed the following note to “A 
Fable for Critics’’: 

This jeu d'eaprit was extemporized, I may 
fairly say, so rapidly was it written, purely 
for my own amusement and with no thought 
of publication. I sent daily instalments of 
it to a friend in New York, the late Charles 
F. Briggs. He urged me to let it be print- 
ed, and I at last consented to its anony- 
mous publication. The secret was kept 
till several persons had laid claim to its 
authorship. 

And in a letter to R. W. Gilder, dated Feb- 
ruary 9, 1887, he says of the poem: “I wrote 
it (slap-dash, in less than a week, I think) 
with no notion of publication.” The corre- 
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ly published and partly unpublished, shows 

more accurately the facts as to the writing 

and publication of the book 

On November 13, 1847, Lowell copied off 
“Emerson,” aS a specimen, and sent it to 
Briggs, saying that “about six hundred 
lines" were ready, “all written with one 
impulse” and “the work of not a great 
many hours.” This portion was copied out 
on December 31, and sent to Briggs as a New 
Year's gift, and instructions were given for 
its publication. Toward the end of January, 
1848, Briggs wrote: “When I send you the 
first proofs you must send me back some 
more copy, but don’t let it interfere with 
your review articles nor with anything that 
will produce you cash or comforts of any 
kind.” On February 1 Lowell had, in addi- 
tion, “and exclusive of Emerson, etc., about 
a hundred lines,”’ “chiefly about Willis and 
Longfellow.”” On March 26 he was ‘“‘wait- 
ing for pleasanter weather in order to fin- 
ish” the poem. In that letter he told 
Briggs: “‘I hope you will write and give me 
a spur’; and adds, “I ought not to have 
sent you any part of it till I had finished it 
entirely.” On May 12 he had “begun upon 
the ‘Fable’ again fairly,” and was “making 
some headway.” On May 19 he asked Sidney 
Howard Gay to “‘tell Briggs I have finished 
Jotn Neal, Hawthorne, Cooper, myself, and 
something more, and that there will not be 
more than twelve hundred lines.” Mean- 
while, Briggs had written, on April 22: “I 
cannot make any definite arrangements 
about publishing the ‘Fable’ until I know 
the size of it." And on June 3, “Putnam will 
publish the ‘Fable’ as soon as the remain- 
der of it comes to hand, and in very hand- 
some style."’ The last of the “copy” was 
sent on August 22. On October 4 Lowell 
wrote: “I send half the proof to-day—t’other 
to-morrow.” 

Although the rhymed title page says: 
“Set forth in October the 2ist day,” the 
book was not published until October 25. 
Briggs says (under the latter date): “They 
advertised it Saturday (October 21), but 
the copies were not obtained until this 
morning. They are mortified about it, but 
nobody was to blame, as they say when a 
steamboat blows up.”” In the collected edi- 
tion of the “Poetical Works,”’ Boston, 1857, 
the date of publication was changed to 
“October the 3lst day."”” Mr. Scudder gives 
this as the date of “‘the first title page,” and 
Mr. Greenslet copies his error. 

One line, “A Vocal and Musical Medley,” 
Was in some way omitted from the title page 
of the first edition, spoiling the rhyme if not 
the sense. Briggs advised Lowell to “wait 
for the second edition before you send any 
to your particular friends, for I fear that 
they will laugh at your New York publigh- 
ers, for the style in which the books is is- 
sued.” And, in the same letter: “Craighead 
is a very good printer; he was too busy to 
do the ‘Fable,’ and Putnam gave it to a 
new, but reputed good, printer, by way of 
trying him.”” One thousand cepies of the 
first edition were printed. On November 27 
Briggs wrote: “Every copy of the ‘Fable’ 
was sold a fortnight ago, and the second 
edition is now about two-thirds stereo- 
typed.” 

In the first edition, printed from type, 
the half-title (with publisher's list on re- 
verse) and titie form one signature, two 
leaves (without mark); “To the Reader,” one 

Signature, two leaves (with signature 
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of six leaves each (marked “2,” “3,” ‘4, 
“5,” “6,” and “7") and one signature of a 
single leaf marked ‘‘8."’ 

Several editions were printed from the 
stereotype plates, which were made after 
the first thousand copies were disposed of. 
A “Preliminary Note to the Second Edition.” 
filling six pages, was prepared, but some 


copies were sent out before it was ready 

Copies of the earliest printing consisted of 

three signatures of twelve leaves each, the 
"9 


last ending on page 72. The next two leaves 
pages 73 to 76, form a fourth signature, and 


the last two leaves, pages 77 to 80. form a 
fifth. This copy does not contain, and ap 
parently never has contained, the three 


extra leaves, the “Preliminary Not: 

The second printing has also three sig- 
natures of twelve leaves each, the last 
ending op page 72. Then comes a signature 
of eight leaves, being pages 73 to 80 of text, 
and four leaves of advertisements (pages 
9 to 16 of Putnams’ Catalogue). The ‘‘Pre- 
liminary Note,” three leaves, was separately 
printed and pasted in on the fourth leaf of 
the first signature. These leaves were, in 
most copies, pasted on before the book was 
bound, but Mr. Chamberlain possessed a copy 
in which the three leaves had evidently 
been inserted after binding 

In a third form the title leaf is a separate 
signature, followed by three signatures of 
twelve leaves each, of which the last ends 
on page 68. Pages 69 to 80 form a’ fourth 
signature of eight leaves. The “Preliminary 
Note,”’ three leaves, forms part of the first 
signature. The copy of this form exam- 
ined has the last line of the imprint “G. P. 
Putnam, 10 Park Place.”’ The title was not 
reset, merely this change made in the stereo- 
typed plate. This copy has advertisements 
dated “June, 1854," bovnd in at the end. 
The only signature marks on any of these 
stereotyped editions are ‘1’ on page [lili] 
and “2*” on page 33. 

Some of the more important typographical 
differences between the first and later edi- 
tions are: 

The first edition has a half-title, not in 
later editions. 

The later editions have the added line on 
title. “A Vocal and Musical Medley,” not 
on the title of the first edition 

Later editions have a printer's imprint on 
verso of the title below the copyright. 

The first edition has a waved rule above 
“To the Reader.”” No rule in the later edi- 
tions. 

The text is numbered [5] to 78 in the 
first edition; [7] to 80 in the later editions 
The first edition has a rule below the 
headline at the top of each page, not in 
later editions 


Correspondence. 





SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS IN SHAKE 
SPEARE’S DAY 


To THE EpiTor or TH& NATION 

Sir: Of the comments on the question of 
girls’ schools in Elizabethan England tha‘ 
have appeared in the Nation (called out by 
my letter of February 18), and that have 
been sent to me from correspondents in 
this country and abroad (in England an! 
Germany), the most noteworthy occurs In 
a letter from a teacher in Philadelphia, 
who refers me to the notice of a board- 
ing-school for young ladies in vol. VII of 
Miss Strickland’s “Queens of England” 
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126), Im the chapter dealing wita Anne 
of Denmark. There we read that in 1617 
“ber majesty sojourned at Greenwich pal- 
ace during the King's absence’; and the 
writer adds: 

The young women of Lady’s Hall, a great 
boarding-school at the neighboring town of 
Deptford, performed a masquerade for the 
diversion of her majesty. In the course 
of the prologue, the Queen was addressed 
thus 

The lovely crew 
of Lady's ball, a pure academy, 
Where Modesty doth sway as governess, 
These pretty nimps (nymphs) devoted to your grace 
Present a sport, which they do yearly celebrate 
(mu Candlemas night with due solemnity 
And great applause. 
The piece was entitled “Cupid's Banish 
ment,” and in the course of it there was 
a song: “The Nimps’ Song and Joy that 
Cupid {is gone.” This seems to have been 
written from the teachers’ point of view 
rather than that of the pupils 

A young man, Richard Browne, personat 
ed Diana in the masque. The _ scholars 
brought the Queen gifts of their needle- 
work. 

Miss Strickland is surprised that a man 
should have been called in to personate 
Diana; but this was not strange in that 
day, when al] female parts on the stage 
were played by boys or young men. Diana 
was probably the only part calling for 
much speech or action The attendant 
“nimps’ only sang and, perhaps, danced. 

Miss Strickland says that this is “the 
earliest notice of a boarding school to be 
found among the memorials of English cos- 
tumes” [customs?]; and that such schools 
had then “succeeded to the ancient con- 
vents where girls were formerly educated.” 

If this school dated back to the sup- 
pression of the convents under Henry VIII, 
it was in existepce when Shakespeare wrote 
the plays in which schoolgirls are men- 
tioned. Probably there were other schools 
of the kind; and this one, only three miles 
from London, would very likely be known 
to the dramatist The reference to the 
needlework and the singing of the puplis 
is in keeping with what Helena says to 
Hermia about their schoolday employments 

Miss Strickland, of course, made @ very 
thorough and careful study of the his- 
tory of the period, and it is curloug that 
she found no earlier mention of schools 
for girls, and that no other writer, 80 
far as I know, has discovered anything 
on the subject in historical and other lit- 
erature. What she gives suffices to prove 
that such schools existed when Shake 
speare wrote; and I hope that my calling 
attention to the question may lead to fur- 
ther investigation and perhaps to fuller 
information concerning it 

W. J. Ro.Lre 


Cambridge, Mass., July 12 


UNCUT LEAVES 

To THE Epiror or THe NATION 

Sin: The recently begun cutting of the 
Nation's leaves, for which the thanks of 
its readers are due, emboldens me to ex- 
press my long pent-up indignation against 
publishers who do not cut the leaves of 
their books. One can understand the prac- 
tice In light novels, whose readers care for 
such fancies. In more serious works it ts 
often very annoying. 
Last winter, in Rome, when I was con- 
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of Gregorovius’s History, it was the cause 
of daily exasperation to have to fumble 
through its home-cut ragged pages. 

I have on my shelf five volumes of the 
Cambridge Modern History, a book which 
none but the most hardened devotees of 
history will read, who surely are above 
caring for bookbinders’ fads. Why have 
the publishers aggravated the difficulty of 
the task—in all conscience difficult enough 
~—of mastering this work by leaving the 
pages uncut? 

Will not our publishers use a little dis- 
cretion and save the reader from the filth- 
iness of home-cut books, and the annoy- 
ance in their use? 8. 

Garden City, N. Y¥., July 15. 





BRUGMANN’S ANNIVERSARY. 


To THe EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: During the coming week will be 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Karl Brugmann’s occupancy of the chair of 
Indogermanische Sprachwissenschaft in the 
University of Leipzig. Brugmann received 
his appointment as ordinarius June 21, 
1884, and entered upon his duties August 
26. An intermediate date, falling within the 
period of the Leipzig University jubilee fes- 
tivities, has been selected, and at 11 A. M., 
July 27, in the Indogermanisches Institut, 
there will be formally presented to Profes- 
sor Brugmann a Festschrift representing 
sixty contributors, and a tabula grotule- 
toria. 

Brugmann’s leading position in the field 
of Indo-BDuropean comparative philology 
is too well known to warrant any recita- 
tion here of his achievements. His extra- 
ordinary command of a now unwieldy ma- 
terial, his sanity of view and clarity of 
exposition, are the inspiration, if not the 
despair, of all who have to deal with prob- 
lems of historical grammar. His numerous 
American friends and former pupils will 
surely desire to be present in spirit on 
July 27, and join im the congratulations of- 
fered him. CARL D. BUCK. 

University of Chicago, July 17. 


SPEAKING THE LINGO. 
To THe Epiror or THe NATION: 


Sin: The Secretary of State recently pub- 
lished a list of twenty-three promotions in 
the American consular service which meet 


with praise as an indication that that ser- 
vice is placed on an “absolutely business 
basis.” Such praise can scarcely seem 


wholly deserved unless ability to speak and 
write the language of the country has been 
made an essential to appointment to a con- 


sulship. Let us hope it has 

Towards the end of the last Adminis- 
tration, a gentleman, commanding, I be- 
lieve, two continental languages, was “‘pro- 
moted" from a neighboring country to an 


important city in Italy, where,as he says, 
he does not “speak the lingo,”’ and where, 
in the absence of an American assistant 
who does, he must depend upon Italian 
clerks to translate all documents. I would 
not imply that the clerks in this instance 
are not above temptation, but, unfortu- 


nately, publiccorruption, as the recent gen- 
eral elections, the frequent charges against 
the administration of the earthquake funds, 
and other scandals abundantly indicate, is 
this country than in 


not less known in 
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others, and complications are conceivable 
which would prove that such a consulate 
is not upon a “business basis.” 
No NAMB. 
Tuscany, Italy, July 4, 1909. 








Houghton Mifflin Co. has secured the 
American copyright of the “Autobiography 
of Henry M. Stanley,” edited by Lady Stan- 
ley. This book, which promises a vivid 
story, will be published in the autumn. 

Alfred Noyes’s epic on “Drake,” which 
had the unique honor of appearing serially 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, will be brought 
out next autumn in book form by Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. This American edition will 
have a special introduction. 


Anatole France is said to have chosen for 
the subject of his next work “The Fall of 
the Angels,” based on the story of Milton's 
“Paradise Lost.” 


John Murray of London will soon issue a 
book by Richard Edgcumbe, on the ciosing 
years of Byron’s life, under the title of “The 
Last Phase.” It gives an account of Byron 
in Greece, and denies the scandalous con- 
clusions of the present Lord Lovelace in the 
privately printed volume “Astarte.” 

Friends of the late Dr. Lowell Mason, 
who have letters from him, or any mem- 
orabilia, will confer a favor by communi- 
eating with Henry L. Mason, No. 188 Bay 
State Road, Boston. Mr. Mason is the grand- 
son of Dr. Lowell Mason, whose life he is 
writing. 


We are informed that the library of the 
late Prof. Simon Newcomb is offered for 
sale either en bloc or in parts. The collec- 
tion is naturally rich in books on astronomy, 
mathematics, and physics, and also has a 
large number of works on economical sub- 
jects, A typewritten catalogue of the library 
had been prepared under Professor New- 
comb’s personal direction. To any one con- 
templating purchase of the library this cata- 
logue will be sent on application to the ex- 
ecutor of the estate, at No. 1620 P Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee which took up the task 
of preparing a suitable memorial address 
to the University of Leipzig at its 500th 
anniversary has completed its work far 
enough to send through Prof. Williston 
Walker a document on three sheets of vel- 
lum, printed in illuminated Caxton letters 
which belong to the period of the estab- 
lishment of the University. In addition to 
this memoria! a fund of about $350 is being 
utilized in sending to the library certain 
back numbers of American scholarly jour- 
nals for which it made special request to 
the committee, and also in presenting sub- 
scriptions to a number of American schol- 
arly journals. The committee has ac- 
knowledged personally to each of the sub- 
scribers the receipt of checks and other 
remittances. If any member of the asso- 
elation cares for a detailed aceount of the 
shipments to the library, this can be se- 
cured by writing to the secretary, Prof. 
Charles H. Judd of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

A smoking room full of English sporting 
men talking pretty steadily between Liver- 
pool and New York, an intelligent stenog- 





rapher assisting, might on landing have de- 
livered to the publishers (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.) the curious colloquial miscellany cailed 
by its authors, Messrs. Ralph Nevill and 
Charlies Edward Jerningham, “Piccadilly to 
Pall Mall.” These very wise collaborators 
know all that a man of the world needs to 
know about London fashionable gossip, 
clubs, courtesans, race courses, parks, and 
galleries of art. They write for the most 
part with something of the wan poetic mel- 
ancholy of the elderly clubman—where are 
the bucks, the dames, the splendid spend- 
thrifts of yesteryear? They lead off with 
some forty pages of slightly risky aristo- 
cratic anecdote, ranging from nameless na- 
tive noblemen to the Shah of Persia and Li 
Hung Chang. A Latin jest of George IV, of 
famous memory, will bear quotation. For- 
bidden by his physician under peril of se- 
rious consequences to attend a certain mas- 
querade ball, that finely romantic sovereign,,. 
then Prince of Wales, replied: “Ah, well, 
Beati sunt illi qui moriuntur in Domino.” 
Like most men of their type, our authors: 
are moralists of distinct views regarding: 
the government of their world. Sir Charles 
Sedley himself could not have exhibited a 
more cutting contempt for the morality 
based on sentiment and Puritanism which is 
attempting to repress the natural instincts 
of modern England. The proper authorities. 
in the moral sphere, they contend, are the 
biologists, and biologists are united, are 
they not? in declaring the folly of attempt- 
ing to eradicate our natural bent toward 
sinning. Mr. Nevill, unaided, contributes an 
entire chapter in which he urges that the 
hetaira should be not exactly honored and 
supported at the public expense, but at least 
looked upon with greater leniency, and not 
insulted and hounded from one part of the 
city to another. The authors have also 
some valuable suggestions which, if acted 
upon, they think, would tend to attract more 
people of moderate means to the race track, 
which, alas, is no longer what it used to be, 
Passing over many mentionable features of 
this very helpful work, we must not forget 
to say that the distinctive stylistic marks 
are the free use of the “cleft infinitive” an@ 
the “floating participle,” and that the book 
may be bought for $3.50 net. 


Misguided affection has led Jchn Mayne 
Colles to publish in pretentious form the 
“Journal of John Mayne” (John Lane). In 
the months after the first abdication of 
Napoleon, when the continent was reopened 
to English travellers, John Mayne, a youth 
of twenty-three, made the grand tour and 
kept the diary now published. He met no- 
persons of importance, and did nothing of 
special interest; his observations rarely rise 
above the commonplace. The burden of the 
journal is cccupied with the petty details 
of what he ate, whether the beds were hard 
or soft, and how he was continually over- 
charged by the French and Italians. Such 
a record, gastronomic, somnolent, and 
mercenary, may doubtless be interesting to 
members of the Mayne family, but to others 
has little that is edifying or amusing. 


“Remaking the Mississippi,” by John Lath- 
rop Mathews (Houghton Mifflin Co.), is a 
description in non-technical terms of the 
engineering experience of the Federal an@ 
State governments with the river system of 
the Mississippi Valley. Their problem was 
to convert a stream, obstructed by shifting 
sand-bars and altered by moving banks,. 
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bloc::ed by snags, robbed of its water sup- 
ply by forest denudation, and interrupted by 
alternate periods of drought and flood, into 
a tractable river with water sufficient at all 
times, and never too much, for navigation, 
and with its channel free. The problem is 
not yet solved, but the engineering knowl- 
edge acquired through experiment puts its 
solution within reach. This story of levee 
building, of revetment, of the Eads jetties, 
of canalization, with its struggles year after 
year against the almost human perversity 
of the Great River, reads like a romance. 
That all this effort has contributed almost 
nothing to navigation is attributed by the 
author to the shortsighted, unsystematic, 
and irregular appropriations and regula- 
tions of the Federal government. He is a 
strong advocate of the new policy repre- 
sented by the Inland Waterway Commission, 
which contemplates the development of our 
water resources for all purposes simultane- 
ously—water conservation to prevent floods, 
develop power, and provide irrigation, as 
well as to aid navigation. A second volume 
is promised which will discuss in detail 
future engineering plars and traffic ques- 
tions. However, on the latter point the au- 
thor makes his position clear by his con- 
tention that the development of railways 
was not primarily the cause of the destruc- 
tion of river traffic. Rather, it was due to 
the interruptions and devastations of the 
war, during which time transcontinental 
traffic and ocean commerce from the East- 
ern seaboard developed rapidly, and to the 
failure cfter the war to apply the  in- 
ventive energy and to show the financial 
courage necessary to solve the problem of 
uncertain channels and inefficient terminal 
service. With a farsighted, consistent pol- 
icy of water conservation and control, with 
adequate facilities for cheap and safe 
handling of commodities, with the separa- 
tion of freight and passenger traffic, with 
the introduction into water transportation 
of the business methods in use in the rail- 
ways, and with sufficient capital in the 
hands of the corporations conducting water 
commerce to weather the first flerce storms 
of competition, the river system, in the 
opinion of the author, will be restored to its 
old-time place. Then, with the opening of 
the Panama Canal, the Mississippi “will 
have come into its own.” 


In a volume of somewhat more than six 
hundred pages, Dr. Walter F. Adeney has 
given a history of all eastern Christianity, 
dealing in the first half of his book with 
the main body of the Eastern Church down 
to the fall of Constantinople, in the second 
with the separate churches from their ori- 
gins to the present day (“The Greek and 
Eastern Churches,” Chas. Scribner's Sons). 
The writer’s catholic sympathy is evident 
on every page. While not masking his own 
opinions, he never adopts a controversial 
tone, but presents in a fair-minded fashion 
the merits and defects of each of the war- 
ring factions in the church, and of the 
pagan and Mohammedan fees of the Chris- 
tian world. Not less noteworthy is the 
literary skill with which he handles his 
complex material, never letting minor de- 
tails distract the reader's attention from 
the main current of history. In his de- 
scriptions of general social condition, such 
as his chapter on Eastern Monasticism, he 
is particularly successful. In so vast a 
subject, the author could not treat every 








tepic with equal competence; mistakes of 
names, apparently due to careless manu- 
script and hasty proof-reading, are uncom- 
fortably frequent in his account of the 
Russian Church. But the book as a whole 
is a readable and serviceable introduction 
to a division of ecclesiastical history little 
known to the ordinary student. 


In “The Century of the Child” (Put- 
nams) Ellen Key, who is perhaps Sweden's 
foremost woman, sums up her life's thought 
and experience. While both the book and 
its author have had a great vogue in her 
hative country and in Germany, they are 
not well known here. The central thought of 
the book, the elpha and omega as she her- 
self says, is this: 

Try to leave the child in peace; inter- 

fere directly as seldom as possible; keep 
away all crude and impure impressions; 
but give all your care and energy to see 
that personality, life itself, reality in its 
simplicity, and in its nakedness, shall all 
be the means of training the child. 
Her criticism of the schools and school 
methods of to-day is unsparing. By me- 
chanical methods, by hypocritical ideas 
concerning propriety and the social ethics, 
by ignoring the child’s native desires, we 
suppress the real personality of the child. 
Instead we should allow nature slowly and 
quietly to help itself, taking care only that 
the surrounding conditions help the work 
of nature. Many of Ellen Key's ideas are 
familiar to us, and are found in practice 
in our schools. Many others are most radi- 
eal. But the whole book breathes a love 
for the child, a respect for his individu- 
ality, and a sincerity that are most at- 
tractive. Her point of view in the first 
chapter, which has the suggestive title, 
“The Right of the Child to Choose His Pa- 
rents,” is made evident in her statement 
that whereas it is said that we are obliged 
to thank our parents for life, frequently 
parents should ask the children’s pardon 
for their existence. No chapter of the 
book is more interesting and more timely 
than “The Unborn Race and Woman's 
Work.” “According to my way of think- 
ing,” says Ellen Key, ‘“‘not woman, but the 
mother, is the most precious possession of 
the nation, so precious that society ad- 
vances its own highest well-being when it 
protects the function of the mother.” 


The last volumes of the ‘Political His- 
tory of England” (Longmans) are appear- 
ing at much longer intervals than the first. 
I. S. Leadam’s (vol. IX, 1702-1760) deals 
with a period generally accounted arid by 
the historian, nor do the limitations of the 
series and of the writer of this volume 
in any way serve to remove the impres- 
sion. Anne and George, Marlborough and 
his Duchess, the Old and the Young Pre- 
tender, Bolingbroke, and Swift and Sach- 
everell, are all dealt by as the words of 
the document and the historical conscience 
demand; and the result is a gallery of 
lay figures. Mr. Leadam is at his best un- 
folding the conflicts of Whigs and Tories 
in Parliament and drawing on the His- 
torical MSS. for material; he is less satis- 
factory dealing with economic questions, 
as, for instance, in the matter of the union 
between England and Scotland; he is quite 
insufficient when it comes to the atmos- 
phere of his period and its personalities. 
We shall have occasion to speak of these 
later volumes at greater length when the 
work is completed 





“Human Nature in Politics,” by Graham 
Walias (Houghton Miffiin Co.), is an in- 
teresting. suggestive, inconclusive work. It 
is an outcome of the author's experience 
in English municipal politics, in which he 
tested ideals by the facts of life, and was 
thus led to produce an able and candid 
examination of the theory and the prac- 
tice of politics, exhibiting their present 
want of correspondence and making tenta- 
tive suggestions of adjustment. “One 
feels,” he says, “that many of the more 
systematic books on politics by American 
university professers are useless, just be- 
cause the writers dealt with abstract men.” 
But on Mr. Wallas’s own showing English 
university professors have not attained 
greater competency, and the only conclusion 
to which the work comes seems to be this: 
Wanted, political theories that will account 
for political facts. Incidentally the book 
casts light upon present political tenden- 
cies in England. Democracy there seeks 
concentration of power with the purpose of 
securing responsibility for results. He re- 
marks that “since 1888 Parliament, in re- 
constructing the system of English locad 
government, has steadily diminished the 
number of elections, with the avowed pur- 
pose of increasing their efficiency.”” The 
book is written in a simple, engaging style, 
giving ample evidence that together with 
vision the author has unfailing common 
sense and humor. 


It was noted in these columns some 
months ago that the Greek gevernment, by 
royal decree, and as a befitting mark of 
the centennial of Grecian independence, 
had determined to publish on an extensive 
and elaborate scale a Thesaurus of the 
Greek language from the beginning of its 
literature to the present day. The father 
of this great enterprise, Prof. G. N. Chat- 
zidakis of the University of Athens, has 
just published in the leading popular jour- 
nal of Greece, the Panathenaia, a full pro- 
gramme of what is to be undertaken. The 
most notable feature in the plan is that a 
beginning ig to be made by the collection 
of materials for a dictionary of modern 
Greek. Prof. Karl Krumbacher of the Uni- 
versity of Munich, the leading living au- 
thority on Byzantine Greek, discusses this 
whole enterprise learnedly in the Interna- 
tionale Wochenachrift of Berlin, No. 22, 
suggesting two serious objections to the 
methods proposed by Chatzidakis. Rather 
unexpectedly the whole project is meeting 
with decided opposition among Greek sa- 
vants themselves, this being voiced espe- 
clally by the veteran Prof. G. Mistriotis, 
the most influential member of the teach- 
ing corps of the University of Athens, who 
declares that the project of collecting the 
“vulgar,” ‘‘dialectic,” and “‘foreign’’ mate- 
rial and not confining the work to the 
classical and literary language is ‘“‘antina- 
tional and a fearful betrayal of the Father- 
land.” He quotes with approval the crit- 
icism of the former Minister Delyannis, 
who, when on a journey, found several ad- 
herents of the “vulgar” Greek collecting 
such material from the lips of old women; 
and is amazed that now the government it- 
self is to publish a dictionary of such 
words. The whole controversy will be rec- 
ognized at once as a new phase of an o1¢ 
quarrel between the classicists and the 
non-classicists of modern Greece 


The fourth edition of Part II of Col. A 
O. Green's “Practical Arabic Grammar” 
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(Henry Frowde) differs from the third edi- 
tion only in some changes in the system 
of transliteration designed to bring the work 
into accord with the modern practice. The 
judiciously arranged exercises, the selec- 
tions from Arabic authors and newspapers, 
the English and Arabic letters and manu- 
scripts, the vocabularies, and the compara- 
tive table of classical and modern Arabic 
forms and expressions make thig volume an 
admirable aid to those who are beginning 
the study of the language. 

Young Schiller is a figure still surround- 


ed to many of us by the halo of romance, 
borrowed from the atmosphere of “Die 
Riuber.”” By selecting from the complete 
correspondence the letters of his youth and 
editing them separately, Max Hecker has 


done a meritorious work. “Briefe des jun- 
gen Schiller” (imported by G. E. Stechert 
& Co.) is a more direct and intimate rec- 
ord of the development of his personality 
than any biography can hope to give. Typi- 


cal of the high-strung emotionalism of the 
youth chafipg under the discipline of the 
Karlsschule, are the letters to nis friends, 
especially that epistle to Scharffenstein, full 
of the fervid sentiment and pathos, which, 
though undoubtedly genuine at the time 
gave to his later writings, whenever it re- 
curred, a slight tinge of insincerity. But 
the bulk of these letters to his sister 
Christophine, to his motherly guardian an- 
re Frau von Wolzogen, to his patron 
Dalberg, to Schréder, Kérner, and others 
is concerned with his plans and hopes, and 
is haunted with the spectre of poverty 
The financial obligations which Schiller had 
incurred by his flight from the academy 
and the publication of “Die Rauber’’ preyed 
on his mind. Reiterated apology and sub- 
terfuge make them truly pathetic reading 
The element of humor, however, is not 
absent. His frequent clamoring for a new 
supply of writing paper, goose quills, and 
snuff is rather amusing. The editor has 
supplied a readable introduction 

So little is really known of the celebrated 
Jakob M. R. Lenz, the German-Russian 
friend of Goethe, that the student of Ger- 
man literature cannot fail to welcome the 
first biography of the poet, a volume of 557 
octavo pages from the pen of Dr. M. N. 
Rosanow, Privat-docent in the University 
of Moscow. Dr. Rosanow has but fulfilled 
the wish of Goethe that such a Leben 
should be written; although Tieck and 


others made various efforts to represent 
the poet of the storm and stress period. By 
of the archives at 


careful examination 


Strasburg. Berlin, and the British Museum, 
the Russian scholar has been able at last 
to pieture with satisfactory certainty the 
various episodes of Lenz's career. There 


in Kénigsberg, the 
as Goethe had under- 


the student days 


atudy of Shakespeare 


are 


taken, under the same Alsacian skies, the 
dramati experiments contemporaneous 
with the American Revolution, and, not 
least interesting, the visit to the court of 
Weimar in 1776. One hundred solid pages 
of notes present an astounding commentary 
on the various chapters; but unfortunately 
there is no index 

Fichte’s “Reden an die deutsche Na- 
tion” have been reédited by Rudolf Eucken 
and are published in an attractive vol- 
ume (imported by G. E. Stechert & Co.). 


The feature of the book is the illuminat- 
ing introduction 


in which the author de- 
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fines the importance of Fichte in that 
critical period of German history, when 
the nation needed a leader of his philo- 
sophical latitude. 

A handsome volume in “Die Biicher der 
Rose” (imported by G. E. Stechert & Co.), 
is called “Die Droste’ and contains let- 
ters, stories, and poems by Annette von 
Droste-Hiilshoff, the most gifted poet 
among German women in the nineteenth 
eentury 

Francis Almon Gaskill of the Massa- 
chusetts Superior Court died July 16, at 
the age of sixty-three. He was long a 
trustee of Worcester Academy and of 
Brown University. He published one book, 
“Civie History of Worcester, Mass.” 

John Goode, last surviving member of 
the Virginia secession convention, has 
died at Norfolk. He was the author of 
“Recollections of a Lifetime,”’ and of a se 
ries of articles called “Civilian Chieftains 
of the Confederacy.” 

A dispatch from London announces the 
death of the Rev. George Tyrrell, for many 
years a member of the Society of Jesus, from 
which he separated on account of his sym- 
pathies with modernism. Father Tyrrell’s 
articles on religious subjects were condemn- 
ed by the Holy Office, and he was deprived 
by the Pope, in 1907, of the privilege of ad- 
ministering the sacraments, He wrote large- 
ly on the modern movement. 

Rosa Nouchette Carey, the English writer 
of popular novels, died July 19. Her first 
work, ‘“Nellie’s Memories,” was published 
in 1868; her last, “The Angel of Forgive- 
ness,’ in 1907. In the intervening years she 
wrote a large number of stories which for 
the most part are now forgotten. 

Dr. Henry Cazalis has died at Geneva, at 
the age of sixty-nine. He wrote books on 
many subjects, and used other pen names 
that under which he was best 
“Jean Lahor.” Hig most popular 
volumes of verse are: “Leg Illusions,” 
“Cantique des Cantiques,” and “Les 
Quatrains d’Al-Gazali.” Other books are 
“ftude sur Henry Regnault,” “La Gloire 
du néant,” “William Morris et le mouve- 
ment nouveau de l'art décoratif,” “La 
Pathogénie de l’arthritisme,” and “Les 
Risques pathologiques du mariage.” 


besides 
known, 


FRANK SANBORN’S' REMIN- 
ISCENCES. 

Recollections of Seventy Years. By 
F. B. Sanborn of Concord. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. 2 vols. $5 net. 
Mr. Sanborn’s memoirs will surprise 

those of his readers who, knowing him 

only by the caustic journalism of his 
later years, suppose him to be wholly 
devoted to that sort of self-expression. 

These two volumes cover, roughly, his 

life down to the civil war, although in 

several cases they reach a later date. 

There is, for instance, a chapter on the 

Concord School of Philosophy. On the 

whole, we think Mr. Sanborn well-ad- 

vised in stopping where he did: because 
the real Interest of his recollections lies 
not so much In his own achievements 
as in his contact with one tremendous 
historic episode and in his intimacy 





with two or three great American writ- 


ers. The work of his later life in vari- 
ous practical reforms may have been 
useful, but it could not well furnish the 
staple of an important autobiography. 
It is when he is Boswellizing about Con- 
cord that we listen to him most gladly. 

For its intrinsic importance, however, 
the John Brown story, which fills near- 
ly all of the first volume, outranks the 
other topics. Mr. Sanborn has written 
and spoken so often about Brown that 
one might wonder that he had anything 
more to say. In fact, however, he gives 
here an account of the martyr-fanatic 
from the opening of the Kansas cam- 
paign, furnishing a good many unpub- 
lished letters, and inserting others that 
have been scattered through various 
publications. The reader will not get 
from him a final, symmetrical chronicle 
—for Mr. Sanborn’s mind is too miscel- 
laneous to produce a finished work of 
art—but he will learn many indispensa- 
ble facts. Considering the acrimony 
with which every detail has been fought 
over hitherto, Mr. Sanborn’s uncontro- 
versial spirit is as refreshing as it is 
unexpected. He has exchanged gall for 
rosewater. The result is greatly to John 
Brown’s advantage. So far as we see 
him in these pages, he might be one of 
Cromwell's men in zeal and in his con- 
viction that he was doing the Lord’s 
work; as simple as a child in most of 
his dealings, as unshaken as Abdiel in 
the face of danger and death. We wish, 
however, that Mr. Sanborn had been, in 
some cases, more explicit. The Pota- 
wotamie execution, for example, he re- 
fers to several times, but beyond saying 
that whatever Brown did he unques- 
tionably believed he was right in doing, 
Mr. Sanborn hardly supplies us the nec- 
essary facts for forming our own opin- 
ion. Servants of the Lord, as the Old 
Testament historians abundantly teach 
us, are not always free from guile; and 
we should like to know how far John 
Brown resembled, in this respect, his 
Hebrew models. 

But Mr. Sanborn may reasonably re- 
join that he is writing his own recollec- 
tions, which deal with Brown only as 
he was personally concerned in Brown’s 
affairs. The vividness of Mr. Sanborn’s 
impressions, and the clearness with 
which he describes them are as valua- 
ble, in their way, as the documents. We 
have real bits of the anti-slavery senti- 
ment which, in the late fifties, was be- 
coming a religion to many earnest souls 
in the North. Nothing is more charac- 
teristic than the matter-of-fact tone in 
which Mr. Sanborn tells how he and his 
friends engaged in treasonable plots 
against the government; and certainly 
there have been few stranger meetings 
in America than thet at the Revere 
House, Boston, at which Sanborn, the 
young schoolmaster; Theodore Parker, 
the eloquent minister; Dr. 8. G. Howe; 
G. M. Stearns, the Medford philanthro- 








pist, and Gerrit Smith discussed whether 
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or not to give John Brown the signal to 
go ahead. When such men turn con- 
spirators, either a revolution or the 
madhouse is near. 

In the second volume Mr. Sanborn de- 
votes himself to Concord, prefacing his 
account of its authors and customs with 
reminiscences of his first love affair 
and of his formative years at Exeter 
and at Harvard. We should be glad to 
have a more consecutive story, but that 
is beyond his purpose. He gives us in- 
stead a multitude of miscellaneous facts 
and impressions, some vital, others triv- 
ial, nearly all interesting. Considering 
the number of times that he has raked 
and reraked this field, it is surprising 
that he has still some fresh gleanings 
to offer. Read these chapters, and you 
will see, better perhaps than anywhere 
else, the daily humdrum of village life 
in Concord, if that may be called hum- 
drum in which so many queer, and a 
few remarkable, persons were concern- 
ed. Mr. Sanborn says somewhere that 
he had a passion for knowing men; that 
he gratified this passion appears on 
every page. His interest in his fellow- 
beings is as insatiate as a savant’s curi- 
osity. He knows all about the humbilest 
dweller in Concord—be he the butcher, 
the baker, or the hogreeve—not less 
than about the celebrities. And he 
knows equally well what flowers or 
birds are to be found in the Carlisle 
woods or on Nashawtuc, by the Assabet, 
or along the shores of Walden Pond. 


He produces the effect of a glorified 
gossip, or garrulous town-pump. To 
him no item comes amiss; by him no- 
thing ‘s forgotten. There is a lack of 
perspective, a temperamental inability 
to coérdinate and to generalize. Men- 
tion the name Hosmer, or Bartlett, or 
Barrett or Buttrick, and he reels off 
the proper genealogy, with some anec- 
dote of every member of the family 
whom he mentions. This results in a 
sort of Pepysian disconnectedness, but 
it has also the Pepysian charm of real 
life. 


When it comes to the portraits of Con- 
cord celebrities, we do not observe that 
Mr. Sanborn brings much that will 
cause a revision of the opinions which 
the well-informed already hold: but we 
note, with satisfaction, that his former 
extravagant admiration of Alcott and 
Thoreau has considerably abated. Thor- 
eau was certainly a striking figure in 
American literature, but it is plain now 
to everybody, as it has always been to 
the judicious, that he does not belong 
in the same class with Emerson. Even 
Mr. Sanborn permits us to suspect that 
Thoreau consciously imitated his mas- 
ter, and he admits that both Thoreau 
and Ellery Channing were rasped by 
Emerson's Olympian aloofness. Mr. 
Sanborn strives, as usual, to make a 
hero out of Ellery Channing; as a 
friend’s zeal for a friend, it is a pious 
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task. But has friendly piety no allegi- 
ance to truth? Is it desirable that a 
man who shirked every obligation and 
evaded every duty, who abandoned his 
children and family, in order to give 
himself up to a life of perfectly selfish 
irresponsibility — gormandizing books, 
playing at verse-making, dallying with 
ideas—should go down to posterity with 
implied commendation, as one in whom 
“imagination and conscience were 
strangely intermixed and transfused”? 
If friends will write b‘'ography, let them 
remember that the claims of truth tran- 
scend even those of friendship. 

But we cannot close our notice of 
these recollections in a tone less genial 
than that which Mr. Sanborn maintains, 
almost without a break, to the end. De- 
spite its formlessness, and the rather 
too frequent resort to scissors and paste, 
the book is very readable. It will be 
one of the permanent sources of infor- 
mation for those who study John Brown 
and the Concord Group. To the stu- 
dent of social] manners and customs, it 
will be searcely less valuable. because 
it gives a hundred short-range glimpses 
of Yankee village life during the sec- 
ond and third quarters of the nineteenth 
century—that life which is as obsolete 
to-day as is the Boston of Cotton Math- 
er. It is plain enough that some of 
the Concord egoists, who thought them- 
selves geniuses, and absolved from the 
duties common to civilized men, were 
thinly disguised, or undisguised, cranks 
Their verses and their lucubrations, 
and their diaries filled with anemic in- 
trospection, will impose on nobody to- 
day. But the true Concord community 

with Emerson, and Hawthorne, and 
with Thoreau, too—can no more lose its 
significance for Americans than Weimar 
can for Germans. These recollect’ons 
by Mr. Sanborn contain much authentic 
news of it. 

We must call particular attention to 
the illustrations, which include many 
rare portraits. 


CURRENT |FICTION 
The White Mice. By Richard Harding 

Davis. New York: Charles Scribner's 

Sons. 

Mr. Davis here makes another excur- 
sion into those fields of South Amer'can 
adventure, or quas'-adventure, which he 
has hitherto found profitable. “The 
White Mice” is a fantastic society 
formed in a convivial moment for the 
nominal purpose of saving deserving 
lives. The founding of the order takes 
place in the Far East, which should be 
sufficient preparation for the fact that 
the incidents with which we are con- 
cerned occur on our own side of the 
globe. Not without precedent, an ex- 
college athlete is the hero. He has pitch- 
ed at Yale: hence we may expect any- 
thing of him in South America. 
Piquancy is given to the present situa- 
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tion by the fact that, very early in the 
game, he finds himself at odds with his 
father, who is at the head of a great 
American firm of lighthouse builders. 
The son has been dispatched to Porto 
Cabello to be kept out of mischief by a 
minor engineering job, at a few dollars 
a week. 

But it does not really matter how 
few dollars a week are his portion, 
how much he may find himeelf at odds 
with paternal authority, for he is des- 
tined to marry “the richest gir! in 
Venezuela.” Her father is immured 
in an island fortress, and she herself, 
with her mother and sister, has been 
banished to an island yet more remote 
The ex-Yale pitcher and other “White 
Mice” take up the liberation of the fa- 
ther at first as an amusement, but 
presently (the pitcher having become 
informally acquainted with the girl) as 
a religion. A native popinjay who 
wishes to marry her, in part for politi 
cal reasons, adds to the merriment of 
the game. There follow plots and coun- 
ter-plots, veiled messages, lively broils 
by day, sensational, but for the prin- 
cipal parties safe, encounters by night 
An ancient tunnel, sealed, but not guard- 
ed, leads to the dungeon where lan- 
guishes the people's hero—that is, the 
girl's father. The ex-pitcher finds out 
about it, penetrates it, blows up the 
walls of the deadly dungeon, and, after 
some further adventure (the outcome 
whereof is a foregone conclusion), res- 
cues the paternal patriot, and escorts 
him to the arms of his fellow-patriots, 
who, by a not too odd coincidence, have 
at that moment triumphed over his foes, 
and need but him to make their joy 
complete. When we say that the girl 
had a hand in this timely rescue (for 
the enemy would have fatally p'nked 
the prisoner if his rescue had been de- 
layed by a few seconds), we say all that 
need be said in favor of a rattling “ro- 
mance” which has, admit the publish- 
ers, already gone into numerous edl- 
tions 


Wallace Rhodes. By Norah Davis. New 

York: Harper & Bros. 

Of standard themes in fiction none 
wears better than that of a married 
pair learning to fall in love with each 
other. The situations are so made to 
the hand! Those elegant summer 
breakfasts on terraces, where the bride 
longs, yet fears, to give her husband 
a flower! Those drives, with coy, 
piquant conversation,. and burning 
blushes if the word “wife” or “husband” 
be uttered! What zest may be lent to 
the book by its romantic solution of the 
enigma, “How to be proper though un- 
chaperoned”! It is all familiar ground, 
and from “The Taming of the Shrew” 
to Miss Miihibach it holds its own. 

The case of “Wallace Rhodes” of the 
Mississippi cotton lands has, of course, 
special features. A father sets himself 
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deliberately to supplanting his son in 
order to show him tbe unworthiness of 
a reckless coquette. His intention is to 
draw the girl into an indiscreet uncon- 
ventionality and thus convince the son, 
whe is engaged to her, that the match 
must be broken. Finding that he has 
involved the girl in the public eye more 
deeply than he intended, the father mar- 
ries her. He then proceeds to make a 
deliberate covenant with the son that he 
will hand over the wife to him at the 
end of a year, on the trifling condition 
that Veronica, whom both mistakenly 
fancy to be still in love with the son, 
shall wish to be so conveyed. But a 
simple attitude would naturally be fatal 
to a complicated story, and so for three 
hundred pages this father, this son, this 
wife, and an alternate bride with a 
scheming aunt play in and out. 

The strange thing is that a father 
capable of such revolting behavior 
should figure as a knight of potent 
charm and pure intent. The personality 
of Veronica is elaborated rather suc- 
cessfully. A girl she is “with nothing 
but beauty and little ways,” and a 
“polished nullity of manner”; but these 
are enough to make a deal of mischief. 
The glances, gazes, eyes, and eyelashes 
of all the parties concerned constitute 
a mobilized force by themselves. Their 
varied mancuvres and metaphysical 
messages are full of prophecy. In the 
future the language of eyelashes may 
replace the more grossly material hu- 
man speech. Meantime they rather dis- 
concert the plain reader, who comes 
from these ocular acrobatics with al- 
most a sense of physical eye-strain. 

The actual story, entertainingly car- 
ried along, is made on a foundation 
quite too artificial to give the book a 
firm hold on acceptance. The mind 
rebels at the evolution of a hero from a 
blackguard, and at the nauseous mix- 
ture of affection and rivalry between 
father and son. 


Red Horse Hill. By Sidney McCall. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 

A melodramatic bent is a good ser- 
vant but a poor master; and it is de- 
plorable to see a writer of real talent 
exhibit an increasing lack of restraint 
in her use of this dangerous Ingredient. 
Regretfully as one observed the retro- 
gression from the poise of “Truth Dex- 
ter” to the turgidity of the two Jap- 
anese novels that followed, it was 
to be supposed that the exotic atmos- 
phere of the mise-en-scéne might be re- 
sponsible in some degree for the 
change; but in her present book Mrs. 
Fenollosa returns to America with no 
loss of Oriental mannerism. Her pur- 


pose in this book is obviously high, and 
her central situation is a powerful one 
—the idolized wife of a wealthy mill- 
owner, aware of the illegal conditions 
prevailing fm her husband's mill, but 
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intrenched in a comfertable inaction 
bulwarked with sophistry, discovers in 
one of the victims of defective machin- 
ery her own lost child by a previous 
marriage. This idea, involving the facts 
of child laber in Southern factories, 
would have made a powerful book had 
it not been weakened by an hysterical 
riot of individual emotion on the part 
of the actors in the drama. 








The Scottish Staple at Veere. By the 
late John Davidson and Alexander 
Gray. New York: Longmans, Green, & 
Co. $4.50 net. 

This is an able and scholarly book on 
an important phase of an extremely 
thorny subject—the product of the joint 
efforts of the late Prof. John Davidson 
of the University of New Brunswick, 
who drew the plan of the work and ac- 
cumulated the bulk of the material, and 
of Alexander Gray, who has carried the 
labors of his predecessor to a worthy 
completion. It falls really into two 
main divisions: The former, corre- 
sponding to Part i and comprising the 
first 112 pages of the volume, gives an 
admirable summary of the development 
of Scottish trade up to the close of the 
sixteenth century; the second, corre- 
sponding to Parts ii and iii, and form- 
ing the bulk of the work, describes in 
detail the history, organization, and de- 
velopment of the Scottish staple in the 
Netherlands. As “the history of the 
connection of Scotland with the Low 
Countries is really the history of Scot- 
tish trade,” the story of the Staple at 
Veere, or “Campvere” as the Scots pre- 
ferred to call it, is a matter of more 
general interest and importance than 
would at first sight seem to be the case; 
the trade of Scotland with England 
(where incessant warfare rendered con- 
tinuous commercial dealings impossi- 
ble), with France, and even with the 
Hanseatic League and the Scandinavian 
nations, is, relatively speaking, insignifi- 
cant. 

Scottish commercial relations with 
the Netherlands date back to the end of 
the twelfth century, when we find that 
goods obtained from Scotland were in- 
cluded in a list of merchandise import- 
ed by Bruges, and the monks of Melrose, 
who played a leading part in develop- 
ing Scottish industry and economic life, 
and deserve in a sense to be regarded 
as the pioneers of Scottish trade, re- 
ceived from Count Philip of Flanders a 
right of free passage through his do- 
minions. In the fourteenth century a 
Staple, or permanent market for Scot- 
tish merchants, with a definite consti- 
tution and rules and a fixed relation to 
the Lower government, was established 
at Middleburg; thence it was subse- 
quently transferred to Bruges, which 
remained the chief centre of Scottish 
trade up to the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when Antwerp, Bergen-op-Zoom, 








and finally Veere in the island of Wal- 
cheren entered the lists as competitors. 
After a half century of bitter rivalry 
between these towns for the privilege 
of harboring it, the Scottish Staple final- 
ly went to Veere in 1541, and there it re- 
mained, save for one short interval dur- 
ing the Revolt of the Netherlands 
(1572-8), and another in the reign of 
Charles II (1668-76), down to the estab- 
lishment of the Batavian Republic in 
1795. By that time, of course, the Staple 
had outlived its usefulness and had ceas- 
ed to be of importance; yet the esteem 
and regard in which the ancient insti- 
tution was held are clearly indicated 
by two discussions of the feasibility of 
its renewal in the Convention of Royal 
Burghs in 1802 and in 1814, and by the 
annual mention until 1847 In Oliver & 
Boyd’s almanac, among the officers of 
the Convention, of the “Conservator at 
Campvere.” It is also interesting to no- 
tice that the Scottish Reformed Church 
at Veere, which was active at the time 
of the Solemn League and Covenant and 
sent representatives to attend the meet- 
ings of the General Assembly of the 
Scottish Kirk after its revival in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, is 
still, in strict theory, entitled to a con- 
tinuation of that representation. As 
recently as 1894 an attempt was made to 
realize this theory in practice, when a 
minister appeared at the bar of the 
Assembly and claimed to be the dele- 
gate of “the Kirk Session of the rema- 
nent congregation of the Scottish 
Church at Campvere.” The Assembly 
refused to recognize this claim, but in 
deference to long-established usage, de- 
cided at the same time that the name of 
the church at Campvere should con- 
tinue on its roll. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of 
the whole book is that which deals with 
the organization of the Scottish Staple 
and its relations to the government of 
the country. It differed radically 
from the institution which in Eng- 
land developed under the same name. 
The latter was favored “in order 
to concentrate trade with the ob- 
ject of facilitating the collection of 
customs duties”; it was in fact largely 
a fiscal device, and “arose naturally 
from the system whereby the crown 
derived a large part of its revenue from 
payments on the export of wool.” Its 
management was thus primarily a mat- 
ter of royal concern, though the admin- 
istration was to a large extent left in 
the hands of the merchants of the 
staple. But in Scotland “the governing 
body throughout the history of the 
staple was the Convention of Roy- 
al Burghs”—the most ancient assem- 
bly in the land—whose object was 
primarily “the development of the na- 
tion’s trade, and the prosperity of the 
merchant classes.” And this divergence 
in the constitution and object of the 
staple in the two countries inevitably 
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jed to another fundamental difference. 
In England the foreign merchant was 
pot excluded, but encouraged, for his 
advent would rather increase than di- 
minish the revenue of the crown, which 
was the main object of the system. In 
the Scottish Staple, on the contrary, the 
attitude toward the foreign trader was 
one of rigid exclusion, for the object of 
the institution was the development of 
the national commercial prosperity, 
which the influx of foreigners would in- 
evitably threaten. As an organization 
for the development of foreign trade a 
truer analogy to the Scottish Staple is 
in England to be found in the Company 
of Merchant Adventurers, which was 
called into existence solely for the pur- 
pose of trade, and not used as a part 
of the administrative machine; but 
even here there is danger of carrying 
the parallel too far, for, though both 
were primarily commercial organiza- 
tions, the Merchant Adventurers were 
merely a private enterprise, whereas 
the Scottish staple was public and na- 
tional, an organization of the whole 
nation for the purpose of foreign trade, 
with a recognized place in the body 
pol'tic. To remind us of this essential- 
ly national organization of the Scottish 
Staple, which differentiates it from the 
Merchant Adventurers in England, we 
have at Veere the Conservator or repre- 
sentative of the Convention of Royal 
Burghs, in whom was vested extensive 
powers of supervision and control. By 
him were adjudicated cases of dispute 
arising between Scottish merchants at 
the staple port. On their iife and conduct 
there he exercised a general power of 
control. To him was intrusted the ex- 
ecution of the laws of trade, and at the 
end of each year he had to give an ac- 
count of his conduct, and answer com- 
plaints brought against him. 

We should like to dwell at even 
greater length on this important and 
interesting book. It affords good evi- 
dence that economic history, when 
properly written, may be quite the re- 
verse of dull; that it can be made, on 
the contrary, truly fascinating. The 
Scottish corner of the field is in need 
of cultivation, and, if the present book 
is a specimen, will certainly yield good 
fruit. 


The Taverns and Turnpikes of Bland- 
ford (1733-1833). By Sumner Gilbert 
Wood. Published by the author. 
Blandford is a little town in western 

Massachusetts of no great antiquity as 

New England towns go, and now but a 

sleepy hill-top village on the edge of the 

Berkshires. It fs some distance from 

the railway, and its principal visitors 

are of that transient sort which em- 

bodies itself in a toot, a stare, and a 

cloud of dust; for Blandford is on the 

official route of the Automobile Club 


from Springfield to Lenox. There are a 
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few summer cottagers, and here and 
there an abandoned farmhouse has been 
restored or “improved.” But the little 
place has seen its best days, and very 
good days they were, as this book abun- 
dantly testifies. For many years it was 
a chief halting-place on the arduous 
journey through the Berkshires. Indeed, 
a tavern provided to break the forty- 
mile struggle from Springfield to “Hous- 
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tlemen, esquires, and “clarks.” The 
more important of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury innkeepers received the title of 
gentleman or squire. Mr. Wood gives a 
number of amusing or edifying anec- 
dotes about these worthies, and divers 
citations from deeds and court records 
which yield the savor of the times. None 
is more quaint than acomplaint entered 


| in a warrant as late as 1805 against one 


atunnock” was the nucleus of the later | 
| made “an Assault upon the body of your 


settlement. Though the “Great Road 
to Housatunnock” on which this way- 
side inn was placed was nothing more 
than a rough bridle-path, it lay in the 
main route from Springfield to ‘Albany. 

When a few years later the town of 
Glasgow (now Blandford) was laid out 
and began to be settled near this strat- 
egic point, its function of caravansary 
was quickly established. Its settlement 
by families of Scotch-Irish stock per- 
haps facilitated development into a vil- 
lage of taverns. Blandford suffered as 
time went on from the peculiar tempta- 
tion of mine host. But much drinking 
was a feature of colonial life by no 


, tion 


Robert Cannon, who is alleged to have 


Complainant with his fist Gun Club 
Stone ax Stick Beat wound Bruise Smit 
Struck him the said John G being in 
the peace of God and this Common- 
wealth.” The recorded verdict of “not 
guilty” leads one to reflect with admira- 
upon the versatile fancy of the 
complainant in the matter of weapons 

The writer’s somewhat detailed de- 
scription of the turnpikes running, earl! 


| er or later, through Blandford, and his 
account of the part they played in the 


means confined to this particular type of | 


village. 


Hard-by the church stood the | 


tavern, where the sermon might be com- | 


fortably discussed at noon over & stout 
mug of flip. There, too, a reverend 
Council of Ordination might be enter- 
tained, the town duly voting an appro- 
priation to cover “the strong Drink that 
the Council drink while they are Hear 
on our Business” (1749). An old cellar 
is pointed out where report has it that 
hundreds of barrels of cider were wont 
to be “stored in the autumn, and rolled 
out in the spring and distilled into 
brandy, which was crunk and sold; and 
the man who owned that cellar was a 


| fiom brcok to hilltop 


development of New England, are of 
equal interest in their way, though it 
might have been safer to om't some of 
the topographical detail In a book 
signed for the general reader. But the 
gusto with which he carries us 
from boulder to 


de 


very 


| 
| swamp, in company with this or that an- 


roth, wins us to nis method 


half-obliterated, 
The past 
ix a live thing to him, and he goes far 
toward making it so to his readers. The 
present book is, he says, a by-product, 
written as a study toward an elaborate 
town history, and published “to test my 
ability to interest the natural constit- 


cient, and, it may be, 


uency to which Blandford history might 


preacher of the gospel.” But it is easy | 


for us to forget that the temperance 
movement is less than a century old. 
Mr. Wood handles this ticklish theme 
with great good sense and good humor 
His antiquarian temper is admirable: 
he loves every one of his data for its 
own sake, but keeps it in its place. 
There is nothing fatuous in his affec- 
tionate enthusiasm for the past which 
he has undertaken to chronicle. If old 
Blandford was by his admission not in 
frequently visited by delirium tremens, 
it was in many other respects “a shin 
ing example” among New England 
towns. The tavern, as a social centre 
and a promoter of travel was, he holds 
more blessing than curse to the com 
munity and the country. 

As a sign of this, the fact is noted 
that the aristocracy of the town, not 
only the selectmen, deacons, overseers, 
and so on, but the first in social rank, 
were the inn-keepers. Mr. Wood has 
some interesting paragraphs on the so- 
cial system of early New England, and 
rightly suggests the need of a mono- 
graph on that subject. He finds traces 
in the Blandford records of classes des- 


| old taverns which he 


appeal.” The private manner of its pub- 
lication may have prevented it from 
reaching that conetituency as a whole 
We therefore take pleasure in recom- 
mending it not only to students of New 
England history, but to lovers of the 
past as a sentimental possession. These 
describes, and 


| many of which he has photographed, 


| from the typical 


are bleak, homely little affairs, differ- 
ing only by the characteristic end-door 
blunt-faced old farm- 
house you may see on any New England 
hill-side. We need to have them. and the 
life they contained, interpreted for us 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Wood (who 
is Congregational minister at Bland. 
ford) is going on with his projected 
“Homes and Habits of Ancient Bland 
ford.” 


The Oldest English Epic: Beowulf, 
Finnsburg, Waldere,. Deor, Widsith, 
and the German Hildebrand ‘Trans- 


lated In the Or'ginal Metres, w'th In 

troductions and Notes, by Francis B 

Gummere. New York: The Macmillan 

Co. $1.10 net 

This unpretentious 
pleasing to the eye and 


volume 
in the 


little 
light 


ignated by occupation—of yeomen, gen- hand, we estimate to be the most sig- 
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nificant of all recent American contri- 
butions to the study of Old English. For 
it demonstrates beyond cavi! that this 
study is pursued here most diligently, 
not alone as a linguistic discipline, but 
in equal measure for whatever it may 
offer of cultural and literary value. 

To wide and accurate scholarship— 
the notes evidence a mastery of the 
most recent monographs—Professor 
yummere joins a facile expression whol- 
ly out of the common. This facility is 
in part innate, in part is doubtless the 
result of life-long familiarity with our 
ballad literature. Style and diction are 
terse, robust, direct, concrete, depictive. 
Above all, the expression is singularly 
free from pedantry, the besetting weak- 
ness of translators. Occasionally, the 
reader may be puzzled by a situation 
or a sentiment quite foreign to modern 
life; that is a defect which no ingenuity 
can cure. Most rarely, however, will the 
reader trip over an uncouth wording. 
Let us compare like with like. In the 
Modern Language Notes for June of this 
year, p. 167, Prof. Albert S. Cook trans- 


lates from the “Christ”: 


And from the heights of the air ruin the 

steadfast stars. 

doth the sun, that erewhile shone 

for the joy of earth's children, 

Turn to the hue of blood, a blot on the 
face of the sky. 


Then 


This is Cynewulf modernized. Ruin as 
a verb is bizarre. And the poet did not 
liken the sun toa “blot in the sky,” but 
merely said with Biblical simplicity: 
“Then is the sun turned black.” By way 
of contrast, this is Gummere’s render- 
ing of “Beowulf,” 2249-2260: 


But battle-death seized 
And cruel killing my clansmen all, 
Robbed them of life and a liegeman’s joys. 
None have I left to lift the sword, 


Or to chase the carven cup of price, 


Beaker bright. My brave are gone, 

And the helmet hard, all haughty with gold, 

Shall part from its plating. Polishers sleep 

Who could brighten and burnish the battle- 
mask; 

And those weeds of war that were wont to 
brave 

Over bicker of shields the bite of steel 

Rust with their bearer. 


We have underscored But, And, all as 
superfluous. They are not in the or'g- 
inal, and the insertion of them merely 


dilutes the verse. In truth, if Profes- 
sor Gummere has any chronic weak- 
ness, it is in the use of the pleonastic 


introductory and and but. On the other 
hand, “haughty with gold,” “over bick- 
er of shields,” are happy renderings of 
hyrsted golde, ofer borda gebrac. And 
of the parsage as a whole every one will 
admit that the lines read themselves; 
they impart the sWing of the original. 
In brief, “The Oldest English Epic” is 
a performance of which we may all be 
proud. The ordinary reader, to whom 


Ol4 Bnglishi, or Anglo-Saxon, is as He- 
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brew or Choctaw, may peruse these 
pages in the comfortable assurance that 
he is getting as close as he possibly can 
to the thought and the spirit of our 
far-distant ancestors. And the professed 
student will carefully keep the book 
within reach for friendly stimulation 
and guidance. 

Our criticisms of Professor Gum- 
mere’s work deal in part with general 
points, in part with details. Among the 
general points we would place first his 
exposition of Old English metre and 
his modern rendition of it. To assert 
that the “fourth stressed syllable . . 
must not rhyme with the third, or 
rhyme-giving syllable” (p. 17), is going 
too far; Sievers (Altgerm. Metrik, 21) 
is more guarded in his formulation. 
Further, if there is any one immutable 
feature of Old English metre, it is this: 
that the hemistich can never have fewer 
than four syllables. When we find less, 
we either assume textual corruption, or 
restore an earlier dialectic pronuncia- 
tion, e. g., the Northern dissyllabic 
do-an, in place of the Southern don. Yet 
in more instances than we have at- 
tempted to count our translator gives us 
a three-syllable hemistich, e. g., 442a: 
“Fain, I ween.” To an ear trained to 
the invariable alternation of stress and 
“sinking” in the Old English A and B 
“types,” all such aberrat‘ons are griev- 
ous. 

Of other general points where Profes- 
sor Gummere, as editor, is in error, we 
remark p. 1, note 2: “The seventh [cen- 
tury] with its austerity of mor- 
als, its gentleness, its tolerance.” This is 
not our interpretation of Bede; the days 
of Penda, Oswald, and Oswy, and the 
bitter Easter controversy, can hardly be 
described as austere, gentle, or tolerant. 
Is the assignment of the giant Grendel 
to the tribe of Cain “superfluous gene 
alogy” (p. 10)? Certainly not accord- 
ing to medieval notions; nor does the 
view tally with the editor’s own note 
on page 28. In two places (p. 11 and p. 
45, note 2) the slang terms “haze,” “haz- 
ing” are used in a sense unfamiliarto us; 
we should rather have expected “guy- 
ing, chaffing, ragging.” The Hrunting 
incident still remains a crux, despite p. 
101 note. The sword is taken by Beo- 
wulf on his quest after Grendel's 
mother. In the fight with her he dashes 
it—as useless—to the ground, and no- 
where do we read that he picks it up 
and brings it back. On the contrary, Vv. 
1614 tells us that he took back with him 
only Grendel’s head and the hilt of the 
old “giant” sword. Occasionally, Pro- 
fessor Gummere has erred through 
trusting too implicitly to his German 
authorities instead of verifying their 
citations. Otherwise, to take a single 
instance, he would not have said (p. 106 
note) that “Thrytho is not a likely 
form of the name.” It is a quite possi- 
ble form. If the editor had not follow- 





ed Schiicking (Engl. Stud. xxxix, 108) 
but had gone back to Modern Language 
Notes, xviii, 117 (cited by Schiicking), 
he would have found that Thrytho was 
there demonstrated to be an impossi- 
ble nominative; a different proposi- 
tion. 

Among details open to criticism we 
note only a few. “Up he bounded” (v. 
759) comes perilously near making Beo- 
wulf ridiculous; much better is v. 2092: 
“When I all angrily upright stood.” On 
the other hand, we are glad to learn, 
from v. 760, that the translator refers 
the clause: fingras burston to Grendel, 
not to Beowulf. With regard to v. 1467, 
“drunk with wine,” we would remind 
the translator that the O. E. participle- 
adjective druncen is not necessarily 
“drunken,” but may mean simply “joy- 
ous, gay” (see Sievers, Beitr. ix, 139). 
At p. 24, note 4, Balder’s body is repre- 
sented as burned (“consumed”). Is it? 


Concerning the advisability of incor- 
porating Widsith, “The Singer and His 
Lay” (pp. 188-200), opinions might dif- 
fer. The piece is scarcely a poem at 
all, certainly not a genuine bit of epic. 
It tells no story, gives no action, but is 
a mere string of names as dry as the 
Homeric catalogue of ships. Still, we 
need not grumble; the names have some 
interest, and the reader ought to be 
glad to see how a pre-Norman précieur 
has comported himself. On the other 
hand, the inclusion of the Hildebrand 
Lay is above question. Although Ger- 
man, not English, it is born of the same 
mother, if not of the same father, and 
its inclusion justifies the editor’s asser- 
tion that now the reader “has the en- 
tire salvage from oldest narrative 
poetry of the West-Germanic peoples in 
mass.” 





Characters and Events of Roman His- 
tory, from Cesar to Nero. The Lowell 
Lectures of 1908. By Guglielmo Fer- 
rero. Translated by Frances Lance 
Ferrero. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50 net. 

One of the points continually pressed 
by Signor Ferrero is that the men and 
events receiving most attention in his- 
tory are neither so good nor so bad as 
they are apt to be pictured. We may be 
pardoned, therefore, for saying that the 
brilliant young Italian's own lectures 
are neither of such a quality as to prove 
futile all that patient scholarship has 
done in the same field before, as some 
of his newspaper eulogists have an- 
nounced, nor yet so bad as the trained 
scholar would be forced to believe, were 
te dependent upon those same newspa- 
per sources alone. It-is unfortunate for 
the author that he has listened so com- 
placently to an avalanche of praise 
from incompetent sources. Thig has 
brought him to the persuasion that Ro- 
man history has been wholly misunder- 
stood down to the present day, that he 
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himself has found the key to unlock all 
its secrets, and that the whole is now 
plain to every one who will but step to 
the unlocked door and look. From the 
lecture on “Antony and Cleopatra” we 
take the following passage: 


Two years ago, when I published in the 
Revue de Paris an article in which I demon- 
strated, by obvious arguments, the in- 
congruities and absurdities of the legend, 
and tried to retrace through it the haif- 
effaced lines of the truth, everybody was 
amazed. From one end of Europe to the 
other, the papers résuméd the conclusions 
of my study as an astounding revelation. 


Now, what is the essence of this 
astounding revelation, that has given 
European opinion such a shock as Vir- 
gil might have illustrated by the simile 
of a mighty crag toppling from the 
mountainside and bringing thunderous 
ruin on the unprepared shepherds and 
farmers below? In brief, that there was 
probably less of love and more of cal- 
culating ambition at the bottom of An- 
tony’s relations with Cleopatra than ap- 
pears in the literary treatment of the 
tale as it has come down to us through 
Plutarch and others. Does Ferrero real- 
ly suppose that such a possibility has 
never had serious consideration in any 
mind but his? And we may add that, 
in spite of his talk of “obvious argu- 
ments,” he has adduced no necessarily 
destructive evidence against any really 
essential feature of the story. He him- 
self specifically admits that Antony 
was, toward the end, possessed by a 
strong personal infatuation for Cleo- 
patra. Evidently, if Europe can be 
amazed and astounded from end to end 
so easily as that, the amazing and 
astounding of Europe are not seriously 
to be taken into account in the problem 
of finding the author’s place as an his- 
torian. Perhaps we ought to set by the 
side of this passage one or two in wh'‘ch 
the claims of modesty are recognized: 


Two years ago I happened to say to an 
illustrious historian, a member of the 
French Academy, who was complimenting 


me: “But I have not remade Roman his- 
tory, as many admirers think. On the 
contrary, it might be said, in a certain 


sense, that I have only returned to the old 
way. I have retaken the point of view of 
Livy.” 


In one of his lectures, “Wine in Ro- 
man History,” we are told distinctly 
that here we are to find exemplified the 
author’s idea of the proper historical 
treatment of economic phenomena. It 
was from this lecture, when delivered, 
that some of the newspapers professed 
to get the information that Horace, in 
his references to old Falernian, Massic 
Cecuban, and the rest, was a mere ad- 
vertising agent for the wine-growers and 
‘enters. Ferrero does not quite say that 
but he does expatiate at some length on 
Horace’s praises of wine without 
the slightest reference to his vigorous 
and oft-repeated counsels against its 








abuse. One wants some genuine evi- 
dence that Horace had any conscious 
purpose of making a market for wine, 
and still more that down to the time of 
Horace’s manhood the Romans were so 
abstemious that wine drinking was not 
common, but was looked upon with gen- 
eral disfavor as a dangerous extrava- 
gance of the careless few. One wants 
some statistics, too, of the sales of 
Horace’s Odes beyond the Alps before 
assigning him any considerable influ- 
ence in the increased demand for Italian 
wines among the recently conquered 
Gauls. The economic treatment of his- 
tory is under heavy obligation to walk 
with careful foot in such matters. 


In a previous review, we were led 
into believing that Signor Ferrero had 
abandoned his original intention of car- 
rying his history through the period of 
the Decline. His opening words, in the 
last volume to appear, “The publication 
of the fifth volume, which completes my 
study of the Greatness and Decline of 
Rome,” seemed definite enough. The 
lectures before us, however, repeatedly 
assert that the work is to go on, thus 
leaving the reader to his own conjec- 
ture as to the purpose of the words just 
quoted. Somewhere between the orig- 
inal Italian text and the press there 
should have intervened an eye capable 
of detecting a few annoying blunders, 
such as requiores for nequiores, Celerus 
for the Roman name Celer, the Belgi 
for the Belge, Aquilea for Aquileia, 
Mesia for Moesia, and Pandalaria, more 
than once, for Pandataria. All these 
wrecks of well-known proper names are 
carried over into the index, with some- 
times an extra blow there, as Metullus 
Celerus, for the at least partly recog- 
nizable Metellus Celerus of the text. In 
a book belonging to the field of schol- 
arship, is not the reader really entitled 
to scholarly accuracy in such matters? 





Hesiod: Poems and Fragments. Done 
into English prose, with introduction 
and appendices, by A. W. Mair. New 
York: Henry Frowde. $1. 
Professor Mair’s work, wearing what 

Matthew Arnold’s Professor Newman 
would style “a plausible aspect of mod- 
erate antiquity,” admirably meets the 
need for a readable and trustworthy ver- 
sion of the old Beotian singer of the 
“Works and Days,” to take the place of 
the bald prose of Bohn and the very 
blank verse or Popian couplets of Elton. 
A comparison of Mair and Elton makes 
the literary fashions of 1820 seem more 
antiquated than Hesiod himself. If a 
primitive poet calls the shepherds ‘“‘bel- 
lies only,” we wish the translator to say 
so, instead of addressing them as “ye 
grosser natures.” We prefer “in front 
of Virtue have the deathless gods set 
sweat,” to 


But virtue dwells on high; the gods before 








Si 


Have plac’d the dew that drops from every 
pore. 


And we can face the plain fact that the 
maiden “bathed her tender body and 
anointed her with olive oil,” without the 
interposition of the softening veil of 
periphrases required by the more deli- 
cate sensibilities of our grandfathers: 


Around her nightly flows the tepid wave 
And shining olls in liquid fragrance lave. 


Professor Mair, then, is not afraid of 
the mot propre. His Biblical phrasing 
preserves the homely, racy quality of 
the original, and catches the poetical 
note in the few passages of higher strain. 
He retains the riddling quaintness of 
such expressions as “the boneless one” 
for cuttlefish, the “house-carrier” for 
snail, the “wise one” for the ant, and 
the “day-sleeper” for the burglar, which 
he illustrates from the Hebrew and does 
not believe to belong to the ritualistic 
language of Delphi. The earliest idyll 
in Greek literature, if there can be an 
idyll without a girl, is thus rendered: 


Then let me have the shadow of a rock 
and Bibline wine, and a milk cake, and 
milk of goats drained dry, and flesh of a 
pastured heifer that hath not yet borne a 
calf, and flesh of firstling kids, with ruddy 


wine to wash it down withal, while I sit 
in the shade, heart-satisted with food, 
turning my face toward the fresh West 


Wind, and let me from an unmuddied ever- 
flowing spring, which floweth away, pour 
three measures of water and the fourth of 
wine. 


There are few, if any, positive errors, 
But it would have been well to add ex- 
planatory footnotes to some readings 
or renderings about which difference of 
opinion is allowable—e. g.: “Works,” 
231, “but with mirth they tend the 
works that are their care”; 314, “what- 
ever be thy lot”; 374, “aiming at thy 
barn”; 518, “maketh the old man bent”; 
602, “thrall that hath no family”; 
“Theogony,” 269, “swift as time’; 304, 
“she hath Einarima in her keeping.” 

The instructive addenda, on The 
Farmer's Year in Hesiod and Agricul- 
tural Instruments, appeal rather to the 
scholar than to the general reader. The 
Introduction, besides a life of Hesiod, 
contains a contrast between the Heroic 
and the Didactic Epic, and an interest- 
ing comparison of Hesiod with the Wis- 
dom-literature of the Hebrews. Pro- 
fessor Mair seems to belong to the 
dwindling school of interpreters who pre- 
fer exact exegesis to ingenious hypoth- 
esis or eloquent sentiment. He thinks 
that Prof. Gilbert Murray's remarks on 
Hesiod’s ox and Hesiod's plowman 
“have no obvious relation to the facts.” 
And when Professor Murray bids us 
note that the wife and daughters-'n-law 
of Nestor wail when the bull is struck 
“exactly you see as the Todas wail,” 
his unfeeling comment is: “Unfortunate 
ly, Homer does not say that Nestor’s 
wife and daughtere-tnlaw wailed.” 
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Some eight years ago Dr. J. K. Mitchell 
wrote for Harper's Bazar a few articles 
designed to help nervous women. These 
he has now expanded into a little book with 
the title “Self Help for Nervous Women” 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.), although, as he 
points out, the advice is mostly quite a» 
good for nervous men. It may suffice to 
say that the instruction, which deals large- 
ly with the economies of nervous expend!l- 
ture, is really good and well suited to help 
In the last 


those for whom it is intended 


few pages Dr. Mitchell firmly opposes the 
use of hypnotism and expresses entire lack 
of confidence in the Emmanuel Method, 
while admitting a certain measure of suc- 


cess at the hands of its originators whom 
he holds to be exceptionally qualified. He 
has ‘grave doubts of the general capacity 
of clergymen" for making the distinctions 
that need to be made in the treatment 
of nervous disorders, or for giving the help 
that is needed at the time when their ad- 
vice is usually sought He points out also 


the relation between the clergy and 


congregation is in many denominations 


that 
the 
no longer such as to develop the confidence 


which would lead a nervous person to her 
pastor at the time when he might really 
aid her. Interesting is the comment that 
cases of nervousness are less frequent 
among orthodox Jews and strict Roman 
Catholics than the races involved would 
lead us to expect, and that the author can- 
not recall treating a professing Quaker for 
nervousness 


The history of manufacturing processes 
not often receive much attention, and 
to find a volume with heavy 


does 


it ls a surpris« 


paper, wide margins, and illustrations of 
all sorts devoted to “The Rise and Progress 
of the British Explosives Industry” (The 
Macmillan Co.), prepared by a committee 
of the Seventeenth International Congress 
of Applied Chemistry It hardly ful- 
file however; the expectation that 
its appearance arouses, for more 
than half the book is occupied with 
bibliographical and chronological ta- 


bles and statistics of the governmental ana 
factories now existing in England, 
no doubt, but unread- 
The first chapter on the history of 
gunpowder will be the most attractive to 
the general reader. It begins with a dis- 
of the cipher—not the 
Shakespeare one, but the anagram in which 
Friar Bacon concealed his knowledge of the 
An illuminated Lat- 


private 
useful for reference, 


able 


cussion Baconlan 


formula of gunpowder 
in MS., dated 1326, Is reproduced, showing 
a bottle-shaped mortar shooting a dart, 
have Chaucer's reference to 
“House of Fame” 


and in 1380 we 
artillery in the 
Ae ewift as pelet out of gunne 
When fyr ia in the poudré runne 


The Cell as the Unit of Life’ (London: 
J. & H. Churchill; Philadelphia: P. Blak- 
iston’s Sons & Co.) is the title of a book 
printed as a memorial of Allan Macfadyen, 
who died a@ little over two years ago, the 
victim of an accidental laboratory infec- 


He was well known as an investiga- 
and par- 


tion 


tor of bacteriological problems 
ticularly ag an eminently successful student 


of tntracellular ferments and endotoxins. 


For some fourteen years he had an impor- 
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tant share in building up the establish- 
ment for the study of hygienic questions 
now known as the Lister Institute of Pre- 
ventive Medicine. In 1901 he was elected 
to the Fullerian professorship in the Royal 
Institution of London, and the book con- 
tains three of the courses of lectures given 
by him during his incumbency. The title its 
that of the first course, the others dealing 
in more detail with cellular physiology and 
the methods of investigating cell activities. 
To these are added earlier lectures on tox- 
ins and antitoxins, and another address, all 
given at the Royal Institution. The treat- 
ment is popular in the best sense of the 
word and without reference to the litera- 
ture. There is necessarily some repetition, 
but the book is a very attractive introduc- 
tion to this special line of biological re- 
search. As the most recent of the lectures 
was given seven years ago, time has modi- 
fled some of the statements. The editor 
Dr. R. T. Hewlett, who was associated with 
Macfadyen in some of his researches, has 
endeavored to overcome this defect by an 
occasional footnote. He also gives a brief 
biography and a list of Macfadyen’s prin- 
cipal papers, forty-two in number. 


“Plant Study, with Directions for Lab- 
oratory and Field Work,” by W. H. D. 
Meier (Ginn & Co.), consists of a conven- 
ient portfolio containing blanks to be 
filled by the student. There are thirty-five 
progressive studies, which, taken together, 
cover a large part of the field of botany, 
and constitute a good introduction to sys- 
tematic works We have serious doubts 
whether the verification of some of the 
points presented at the head of the pages 
is within the power of the average stu- 
dent; and if the points are not verified by 
actual observation, the laboratory practice 
falls short of its ideal aim. Some of the 
questions suggested on these b‘anks are, 
we fear, beyond the personal reach of a 
good many teachers, to say nothing of the 
pupils themselves. 

Dr. Edgar Holden of Newark, medical 
director of the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company, and president of the Asso- 
elation of Medical Directors of Life Insur- 
ance Companies, died on Sunday night at 
the age of seventy. Besides various mono- 
graphs, he published three books: ‘Use of 
the Sphygmograph,” “Health and Mortality 
of Newark for Twenty Years,” and “The 
Waif from Minot’s Ledge.” 


Art. 


EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL. 

Venice, June 28 
Fourteen years ago I entered rather 
grudgingly the first International. Had 
not the green walks of the Public Garden 
looked irresistible I should hardly have 
been drawn from the lagoons and the 
old masters In a similar spirit of 
dubious curlosity many made their 
first visit. The whole thing seemed odd. 
A municipal enterprise, international 
as yet chiefly in intention, no one 
would have given it many years of life. 


THE 





But live it did, with a surprising vigor. 


Its statistics of attendance became in- 
creasingly eloquent. It grew to be the 
best picture mart in Europe, just as the 
old exhibitions ceased to sell. In Venice 
and in other Italian cities it became the 
feeder of promising galleries of mod- 
ern art. 

Venice itself undoubtedly counted for 
much in this. Even more, perhaps, the 
principle of variety adopted by the per- 
manent secretary and soul of the en- 
terprise, Prof. Antonio Fradeletto, 
Where the exhibitions are selected by 
many committees from many nations, 
where warring factions practise their 
pet theories of hanging and decoration 
side by side, there can at least be no 
monotony. Two years ago it seemed 
ihat even variety had its limits. The 
long series of intersational galleries 
was becoming oppressive; even more 
so the “regional halls’ where the Ital- 
ian artists were exhibited side by side 
for no better reason than that they were 
inscribed in the same tax lists. But if 
I had grasped the meaning of the New 
Belgian Pavil‘on I should have seen 
that variety was merely taking a breath- 
ing space. Since then Cavaliere Frade- 
letto has given a wave of his magic 
wand, and England, Hungary, and the 
Munich Secession have built them gal- 
leries amid the trees; then another 
wave and the old mixed halls are be- 
come a most piquant succession of one- 
man shows. 

Of the three new pavilions, that of 
Hungary most takes the eye. The bar- 
baric, half-Oriental suggestion of its 
ow bronzed portal, external archaistic 
mosaics, and vaguely pre-Raphaelite 
stained glass is oddly belied by the ul- 
tra-modernity of the exhibits. These 
Magyar painters and sculptors are es- 
sentially clever men, knowing in har- 
monies and arrangements, intending a 
fillip to jaded enthusiasms. Sometimes 
they do more. A peasant and his wife 
I saw literally frightened away by a 
sprawling nude that seemingly offered 
her heels through the massive portal. 
Other visitors seemed to find the appa- 
rition inviting. In general, this abun- 
cant and sufficiently diverting clever- 
ness does not come to much. Very en- 
joyable are two simple and direct por- 
trait heads in tempera, by Kérésfdi, 
able but more conventional the por- 
traits of Glatter and Szenes. MéArffy 
in the Green Room, a Paris-green in- 
terior provided with all manner of 
crosslights, translucences, and glimpses 
through shimmering glass, does the 
merely amusing thing almost superla- 
tively well. MAark’s Grisette, in yellow, 
who exposes a pearly shoulder before a 
blue-green park. is vivacious and fetch- 
ing. These things solace but do not 
thrill. 

Better than all the painting, I liked 
Simay’s monkey groups in bronze. He 
works the beasts out in their essential 
unmcdulated planes, letting the tex- 
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tures go. These schematized beasts 
have a very touching quality. Perhaps 
the arts and crafts exhibit of Hungary 
is more significant than that of fine 
arts. One feels that the wsthetic over- 
ripeness of the painters may have its 
social value in raising the general taste. 
In any case, the decoration of the pavil- 
ion itself, the potteries of the Zolnay 
Company—adaptation mostly of Chinese 
and Japanese types—the lace patterns 
and laces produced by the National 
School of Decorative Arts, the stamped 
leathers designed by Lakatos, all sug- 
gest a progress in applied arts that oth- 
er nations may envy the Magyars. 

From wont and use the shock of the 
Munich Secessionists has diminished. 
They are unflinchingly uniform in their 
singularities. Their pavilion, a simple 
classical structure, shows within the 
familiar Whistlerian hangings in whites 
and silvers. Von Haberman’s nudes 
have their old wriggling vivacity. Von 
Keller remains an illustrator of quality 
and a soberer technician than most of 
the group: Albert Weisgerber scores the 
sensation of the show in A Summer's 
Day. A picnic party of leering men and 
women observe a skinny nude who stag- 
gers (dances?) under a crudely indicat- 
ed forest roof. The picture is humorous 
in a bestial fashion, but hard to swal- 
low even as a joke. 

Happily, the “secession’’ has its se- 
rener contributors. Borchart’s village 
scenes are wholly unpretentious and 
charming. He has not merely studied, 
but really assimilated his Whistler. It 
is a disappointment to find Fritz von 
Uhde over-emphatic and colorless in 
his portrait of Wohlmuth as Richard 
III. The subject itself, Richard rav- 
ing before a blazing battlefield, seems 
simply impossible. That so gentle a 
talent should have attempted it is dis- 
tressing. 

After these two up-to-date exhibitions 
the English show is reassuring. A por- 
ticoed Georgian house offers six galler- 
les hung in deep blue, pale mauve, 
and terra-cotta. Here are Lavery, al- 
ways distinguished, in two female 
portraits and an Oriental subject; 
Anning Bell in a rather thin poesy en- 
titled Calumny—fair women speaking 
ill of a fairer; Sir James Guthrie in a 
characterful portrait of Mrs. Warrack; 
Charles Shannon very delightfully 
retrospective in the portrait of The 
Lady with the Plume—a picture as sen- 
sitive as the Reynoldses it vaguely re- 
calls; Rothenstein in a charmingly ar- 
ranged study in rose and yellow, called 
My Wife’s Studio. 

That capable executant, William Or- 
pen, represents almost alone the ultra 
modern. He paints himself in a marvel- 
lous round-topped “topper” (or is it 
merely an over-extended “bowler’’?), 
with his back firmly turned to the white 
torso of an Hellenic Venus. Both are 
seen in a studio mirror. The conceit is 
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entitled I and Venus; it is rendered 
brilliantly and with humor, and I have 
no quarre] with it except for its size. 

In McTaggart’s Scotch grainfield, with 
a moor behind and a tumbling sky, the 
indications of the accidents of the land- 
scape are both sure and free, quite in 
the best tradition of the British School. 
As for W. Y. Cameron's A Yorkshire 
Seaport, it gave for the single time in 
a dutiful round at Venice the thrill that 
one gets from a Claude. The picture is 
of utmost simplicity, just a stretch of 
pale warm sand, a tower, and group of 
houses profiled in warm brown against 
a pale greenish yellow sky that deep- 
ens above into evening blue. The rest 
is merely the silence and serenity of 
the evening hour. It is the kind of sub- 
ject that the amateur inevitably tackles 
and does abominably. Here, it seems to 
me consummately well done. 

I find it a little difficult to express 
the comfort I take in the English 
pavilion as a whole. The actual achieve- 
ment is perhaps not extraordinary, but 
these men have retained certain funda- 
mental characteristics of sobriety and 
humility. Here, I hope, is a soil out of 
which ‘something much finer might 
grow. Elsewhere I find prevailing anar- 
chy and pretentiousness that promise 
nothing except speedy self-exhaustion. 

No land seems more in a ferment 
than Belgium. In a single tiny hall we 
find the drastic romanticisms of James 
Ensor—a warmed-over Watteau devoted 
to symbolistic caricature; the joyous im- 
pressionism of Camille Lambert, in 
Longchamps: the Flower Féte: and the 
tense, ghastly, yet gripping Pre-Raphael- 
ism of Jef Leempoels’s portraits. Sure- 
ly, Belgium is in all the movements 
Elsewhere one has the familiar symbol- 
ism of Khnopff, and Gustave Oleffe’s 
continuation of the tragic manner of 
Meunier. Then you have the soberer 
landscape methods of the Scandinavian 
in Verstroeten’s big snow scene, with 
keen reflections in the crust, and the 
purest practice of the dotted method 
(pointillisme) in the group of artists 
Buysse, Claus, de Saegher, and the De 
Smets who paints the river Lys. The 
little hall devoted to this group is so 
singularly uniform that a confiding soul 
might say, “At last truth: here are for- 
ty painting as one.” I fear it only 
means that restricting the palette to the 
primaries and the brush stroke to a 
stipple makes inevitably for monotony 

Mural painting is rather scantily rep- 
resented at the International. Galileo 
Chini’s permanent decorations of the 
dome of the administration lobby seem 
of most importance. For the eight com- 
partments of the dome he has chosen 
as many periods in the history of art 
Primitive, Oriental, Greek, Byzantine, 
Mediwval, Renaissance, 


Baroque, and 


Modern. By cutting off the top and bot- 
tom of each compartment, treating these 
portions as decorative panels, the figure 
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compositions are reduced to manageable 
oblongs. The conventional patterns of 
a semi-Byzantine character are of great 
ingenuity and variety. The whole effect 
of gold, bright blue, crimson, and orange 
is garish as yet, but time will tone it. 
For the compositions full of symbols 
bearing emblems I cannot say much 
The scale is too small and the arrange- 
ment too confused to count at the 
height. Moreover, the invention, with 
nude geniuses carrying statues, etc., em 
blematic of the period, displays no orig 
inality. Aristide Sartorio exhibits very 
interesting large sketches for a frieze 
It is to adorn the House of Parliament 
and symbolizes in a dense composition 
of nude figures and horses thé aspira- 
tions of the Italian people—Courage, 
Justice, Faith, etc. Sartorio displays 
once more in the contorted and novel 
yet usually harmonious poses of his fig 
ures his really extraordinary mastery of 
the nude. One fears that the mere cu- 
mulation of figures and the apparent 
tendency to monochrome may land him 
in a kind of Doréism. In general, the 
compositions, though rhythmical 
and varied, seem too crowded to promise 
a monumental effect, but a critique must 
naturally wait upon the finished work 


very 


Sculpture is more abundant than ex 
cellent. In this field I can hardly con- 
ceive a more colorless exhibition. One 
must except Calandra’s charioteer in 
high relief, intended for the Zanardelli 
monument at Brescia. It is fine along 
thoroughly safe and conventional lines 
Otherwise, out of the mass of competent 
work there is little that grasps 
Stuck and Zorn, to be sure, are piquant 
in their various fashions. Our Ameri 
can exhibitors, Bartlett, Aitken, French, 
Eberle, Pratt, Roth, and Mrs. Vonnoh, 
are represented by small pieces which 
give an impression rather of finesse than 
of robustness. Troubetskoy’s 


one 


Prince 


animals and children are, as always, 
most engaging. 

The American show under the aus- 
pices of the Academy is the best that 


Venice has seen. Surely, there is no 
abler group of portraits in the show 
than that composed of De Camp’s ‘Cel 
list, Cecilia Beaux’s Mother and Child, 
Sargent’s Miss Helen Brice, Tarbell’s 
Dr. Edward Robinson, and Alden Weir's 
Portrait of a Girl. With these Irving 
Wiles’s Julia Marlowe and _ Robert 
Henri’s Girl in Black keep worthy com 
pany. Possibly the retrospective princl- 
ple has been pushed to an extreme, as 
the list may already suggest. Here is a 
capital little Leda and the Swan paint- 
ed by Brush about twenty-five years ago, 
not to mention those departed ziants, 
Homer Martin and Alexander Wyant, in 
rather unimpressive examples: 
Blakelock and Twachtman. An excel 
lent nocturne by Ben Foster, a snow 
scene by Ochtman, and Childe Hassam's 
Old Church at Lyme, a p‘cture of great 
distinction which rightly holds the place 


besides 
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of 
scape in varying phases und pretty near- 


honor, represent our current land- 


iv at its best. Coffin, Ranger, Redfield, 
Schofield, Charles H. Davis, | can mere- 
ly mention, though their contributions 


are of an interesting sort. Lenson, Car!l- 
Dougherty, Snell, and Wood 
The compara 


sen, Paul 
bury send good marines 
tively neglected category of figure paint 
Kenyon Cox, Daingerfield, 
Genth, among 


nz includes 


Kendall, Loeb, 
Genre painting 1s almost whol- 
though William Hays sends 
a spirited Trotting Race. Here 
Glackens, Jerome Myers, or 
have filled a per- 
Nothing in the 
room gave me greater pleas- 
than George Bellows’s On the Hud- 
a picture full of wind and tide and 
of Very delicious in quite 
i different found A. B. 
After a spectral group of little 


girls 


Sergeant 
others 

ly absent, 
contri 


butions by 


Luks might 


George 
ceptible gap acceptably. 
American 
ure 
on 
sense place 
way I Davies's 
Supper 
profiled against a steely estuary 
beyond which soars a ghostly New York 
a constant and joy 


Davies is surprise 


for the variety he contrives to deploy 
within tis well-marked mannerisms 
There is about this little p'cture an 
imaginative quality and a_ beautiful 
strangeness in arrangement and color 


tlat fix it in the memory. 

American exhibits are 
pitched in key the 
casual visitor. They lack exhibitionistic 
in my e a merit. 
a high level of technic, 


the 


too low a 


In general, 
to catch 
quality, which, s, is 
they 
a reverent approach to nature, and, on 


ye 
represent 
the rather weak invention 
These painters see pictures rather than 
bit 
motive 
that 
inventive 


whole, a 


too 
that 
makes 


them, and they accept a 


the 


make 


readily first pictorial 


presents. It is this 
me that 


talent like Ryder had been included, or 


nature 


wish an indubitably 


perhaps better yet, something of Mr. La 
rarge’s best Our 
with difficulty 


seem to 


tutelar 


painters 
from the 


emerge 


tage. Yet the American thing begins to 
define itself. Hassam and Tarbell, among 
other mean a very definite accom- 
plishment, Dougherty and Bellows a 


splendid promise, The best of it is that 
goods with a 
The founda 
which the men 
readily 


most of it seems straight 


minimum of trick or pose 
tion is being laid upon 
f commanding 
build if 


born 


genius 
first 


may 


they will consent be 


Kttore di Tito Is a who de 


to be 


painter 


celine bound by his formulas A 


robust draughtsman, in a manner an Il- 


lustrator, his pictures are usually finer 


in their parts than as wholes. There is 


The 
the 


life in him fisher lass straining at 
the 
holding a spirited 
mon sincerity and actuality. Certain lit 


tle pictures of half-naked chilcren wad 


tow rope, young gentlewoman 


horse, share a com 


ing in the lagoons are exquisite in colo; 
and most true to the humid atmosphere 


of Venice. But, in general, his color is 
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merely adequate, and his larger com- 
positions tend to disintegrate into en- 
gaging fractions. He is at the heights 
of his activity, still progressing, and 
probably yet has surprises in store for 
us, 

Here should come Besnard, Stuck, etc., 
but first a word on a few other Italian 
painters. Among the many who paint 
Venice to-day, Guglielmo Ciardi is one 
of the most attractive figures. His man- 
ner is mild, his mood patient. He lets 
the intricate beauty of sparkling water 
and drifting cloud come to him slowly, 
and invents charmingly unobtrusive 
methods for conveying it to the can- 
is a pensive and modest art, 
qualities are not common 
to ignored. Zanetti 
treats these same subjects with far 
greater swagger and naturally with less 
intimacy. His work invigorates. Man- 
cini’s portraits still put down all others 
for sheer mass and vitality, but his color 
grows oppressively hot, and his lavish- 
ness of Leavy impastes increasingly dis- 
agreeable. I cannot share the national 
enthusiasm for the sleekly staring por- 
traits of Grasso, nor does the pearly 
nude that Arturo Noci unfailingly ex- 
hibits seem to me anything better than 
very pretty. Among all the Italian easel 
painters, I find no more specific talent 
than that of Marius Pictor (né Mario di 
Maria). His paint has a very precious 
quality whether it means roofs phos- 

horescent in moonlight, or trees, grass, 
and sky saturated with August sun- 
shine. 


vas. It 
and 
enough 


these 


here be 


Being an old and fervent Besnardian, 
it pains me to acknowledge how much 
his exhibition disappointed me. Here are 
fine things—the portrait of Princesse 
Mathilde with its lamplit bouquet of 
searlets and crimsons, the pallid and 
impressive effigy of his wife; here is an 
amazing picture—study I had nearly said 

of life-sized horses kicking off flies; 
here are Oriental iridescences of the fa- 
miliar orange, blue, and pearl; here are 
nudes as incarnadine and sprightly as 
ever Fragonard himself painted. Why 
should it all strike one as a little tricky 

the rather of amazing finger 
tips than of a fine intelligence? Partly, 
I'm afraid because that is the fact; even 
more, surely, because the more serious 
side of Besnard, his mural decorations, 
is unrepresented. 

Anders Zorn is so engagingly and uni- 
formly himself that after the first time 
he leaves a critic very little to say. One 
looks to him for a probity of workman- 
ship that almost, but I think not quite, 
connotes genius. He withdraws himself. 
His fidelity to appearances is -extraor- 


sport 


dinary. You would realize that the por- 
trait of Mr. James Deering was that of 
a clear-cut American gentleman, and the 
likeness of Prince Karl of Sweden that 
o1 a high born Scandinavian, before you 
perceived that either was a Zorn. The 





most primitive of our artists—for he em- 
bodies an almost lost zest in fine crafts- 
manship—he can be the most modern. 
He paints you Miss Hilma Brickson 
quite nude, seated oblivious of you on 
a bearskin—a mere primitive thing seen, 
not a vision; and he will evoke also an 
extraordinary and wholly modern vis- 
ion, like the Beer Hall here, with its 
many cross lights and reflections, or 
Mrs. John L. Gardner’s even more mem 
orable picture The Omnibus. But vision 
is, on the whole, rare witn him. His 
arrangements are adequate rather than 
fine. One finds the true man not in the 
pondering of a work but in the doing. 
There everything is precious—the whit- 
tling of little nudes out of wood, the 
sweep of the etching needle over the 
copper, the sabre stroke of the brush 
that implies the whole contour of a 
nude. The finest things we probably 
shall never have from him, but we owe 
him much for remaining his own man 
and resolutely declining to cheapen his 
great gifts as a craftsman. 

No serious person not a German need 
say anything much about Franz von 
Stuck, and I shall say little. Except for 
the delusions of greatness that so abound 
in the Vaterland, no one with so small a 
ballast of imagination and manual skill 
would ever be reckoned as a great paint- 
er. But Germany at this moment re- 
quires a great painter, and Franz Stuck 
has uttered his adsum so clamorously 
that it has been not only heard but be- 
lieved. The violence—not strength—of 
his inventions contrasts pitilessly with 
the essential feebleness of his workman- 
ship. He affects few contrasts less dras- 
tic than vermilion or pale blue, shot 
athwart a pitchy background. His color 
is not merely harsh and discordant, but 
poisonously disagreeable. I cannot re- 
main long in the Stuck room without 
physical discomfort, and where I see a 
reassuring thing, I recall a finer origi- 
nal, for he drinks from many cups. Look 
at the painting of the gown of his 
daughter, travestied as a Spanish Infan- 
ta, and then think that this hard metal- 
lic stuff indecisively worked over with 
the brush, is in emulation of—or more 
kindly, in homage to—Velasquez! Mere 
assertiveness and oddity have so fre- 
quently passed in our day for great- 
ness that nobody need be either sur- 
prised or offended when the phenome- 
non passed from politics to painting. 
The German visitors all found the Stuck 
room either Colossal! or Ungeheuer! | 
am ready to admit that it was both. 

Kroyer is a talent of the whimsical 
sort, with a shade of the sweetness that 
often accompanies that temperament. 
Almost as keen a transcriber of appear- 
ances as Zorn himself, he is at his best 
when he paints old men caught in the 
humors of business or deliberation. The 
carefully composed portrait groups seem 
to me his most serious, and a very wor- 
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thy contribution. Such little pictures as 
the Stock Market at Copenhagen, or 
The French Jury of Fine Arts, should 
be looked at with interest hundreds of 
years from now, for they are true and 
genial documents of our time. More in- 
timate and appealing is the group of in- 
tent thoughtful men listening to music 
in the gloom of the painter’s studio. 
‘hese things seem to me remarkable in- 
stances of a difficult genre, in which 
modern painting is wofully weak. 

Only an A®sop could moralize the In- 
ternational as a whole. I must conclude 
with mere jottings. The Western world 
is as far as ever from an accepted tech- 
nic in painting, or from an approved 
and limited number of technics. The 
black manner and the chrome-lake man- 
ner, the unmodulated planes of Manet, 
the spots of Monet, the dabs of the “di- 
visionists,” the fused modelling of Ve- 
lasquez, the “close’”’ tonalities of Whis- 
tier, the sleek polychromy of the In- 
stitute, the slashing direct stroke of 
Hals, the cautious over-painting and 
glazes of the old Venetians—all have 
their adherents, and the result is sur- 
prisingly monotonous. It seems that very 
few pursue a technic to the height where 
it becomes a genuine means of ex- 
pression. Too many of these painters 
put on their style as they do their black 
velvet smoking jackets. I suppose we 
shall have no end of this confusion, so 
long as the wholesale half-teaching by 
the schools and academies persists, and 
so long as we lack artists strong enough 
to invent and impose definitive proced- 
ures. We should, doubtless, be better off, 
mutatis mutandis, if we could say, as 
France could, in the eighteenth century, 
that there are only two manners—that 
of Raphael and that of Rubens. We need 
something to steady us against restless 
and inconclusive experimentatior con- 
sidered as a good in itself. But the 
mountain will doubtless continue to la- 
bor and the usual number of small mice 
will not be denied us. 

Something might be done, perhaps, by 
a public that wished second thoughts 
and appreciated moderation. The appall- 
ing vice of this as of most exhibitions is 
the lack of relation between scale and 
subject. Graziosi, one of the cleverest 
younger Italians, gives us Treading Out 
the Must—a mass of trampling legs 
and swinging bodies in sunlight as it 
might be glimpsed from a motor car 
through a gateway. It is immensely viv- 
id and able, but unarranged and unse- 
lected, hemmed in by its frame—a bril- 
liant snapshot not a pondered vision. 
The Kermesses of Rubens teach another 
lesson. Besnard’s life-sized itching 
horses again win no impressiveness from 
their bigness. It could all have been 
said better in smaller compass. In fine, 
subjects have their appropriate scale in 
painting, as in poetry. If Ettore di Tito 
and Graziosi are usually too big—the 








prevailing fault—Chini, in his dome dec- 
orations, is too small. But, alas, how 
many of the overgrown pictures were 
made, not even like the cast-iron razors 
to be sold, but only to be exhibited. Ex- 
hibitionism, Mm. les artistes, there is 
the enemy! F. J. M., om. 





Dr. Arthur Evans has determined not to 
excavate this year at Knossos, but 
to work up the mass of material already at 
his disposal. But a find of stone vases at 
a spot near where the royal tomb was dis 
covered led Dir. Evans to investigate that 
site. This resulted in light a 
stone sepulchral chamber with a pavilion 
shaped roof, dating, as is shown by the pot 
tery found on the spot, from a relatively 
early period—the “Third Middle 
that is, about the eighteenth century RB. c. 
Though the tomb had plundered, it 
still contained some 


Crete 


bringing to 


Minoan,” 


been 


important objects, in 


cluding a gold-mounted intaglio of a Mo 
lossian dog with two men, and a gold ring 
with an engraved design of four women 


dancing, with a religious ceremonial above. 
The dancing figures bear a resemblance to 
those on one of the miniature 
found in the palace of Knossos. These dis 
coveries have made it for Dr 
Evans to fix the site of what is apparently 
a large cemetery of the same date, earlier 
than the necropolis already excavated. In 
the little palace on the west side was found 
the lower part of an Egyptian diorite 


frescoes 


possible 


vase, 


probably not later than the thirteenth dy 
nasty, with the remains of an Egyptian 
hieroglyphic inscription, which seems to 
refer to an official charged with mining 


operations 
The investigations of Commendatore Bont 
in the Forum are again yielding notable 
results The excavatio. of 
remaining graves in the 
cropolis of the Forum is 
In them were found 
which served as receptacles for clay 


the last two 


prehistoric ne 
now completed 
large jars of clay, 
mod 
and ashes 


containing bones 


the 


els of huts 
and 


all the huts previously found in this burial 


orientated in same direction as 


ground. Fibule and vases have also come 
to light. Commendatore Boni ascribes the 
date of these graves to the eighth or per 
haps even to the twelfth century B. c 
In addition to these excavations the work 
of removing the earth from the Basilica 
Emilia has been almost finished, and in 


vestigations have been made with regard to 
a curious sacred well which wa liscovered 
Church of S. Cesa 
Via 


Colosseum rhe 


beneath the so-called 


Sacra between the 


the 


on the Summa 
of Titus 
belongs to 


rio, 
Arch 
well 


and 


the republican period ana 


is approached by a flight of steps, which 


however, date from mediwval times. Com 
mendatore Bonj believe that it was con 
nected with the rites of “incubation,” or 
the practice of sleeping in temples in orde: 
to secure a cure for diseases At a later 


lolium inserted in the 
level of the 


light 


period a large was 
well to 


this has now come to 


raise the water, and 


The committees on the competitions for the 


prize of Rome have awarded the scholar- 


ship in sculpture to Paul H. Manship of 
New York; in painting to Frank P. Fair- 
banks of Boston, and the first honorable 
mention in painting to Henry Lawrence 


Wolfe of Philadelphia. 
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The Académie des Beaux-Arts bas award 


ed the Prix Lecler Maria Bouland (3,000 
francs) to Jules Zingg, the Prix Meurand 
(1,000 francs) to L. Mentagué, the Prix 
Hdouard Lemaitre to R. Huet, the Prix 
Desprez to M. Iselin, the Prix Maxime David 
to Madame Gruyer-Brielinan, and the Prix 


ERugéne Piot to E. Rosset-Granger 


From Bremen comes the news of the death 
Arthur Fitger 
As a painter he is 


of the painter and dramatist, 
in his sixty-ninth year 
perhaps best known for his Bremer Ratskel 


ler. Among his plays are “Die Hexe,” “Von 
Gottes Gnaden,” and “Die Rosen von Ty 
burn,” 


re 
Finance. 


The truth about the pending Panama bond 


issue patent The Treasury's working 
cash balance has become uncomfortably 
narrow Extravagance has brought it to 
a low ebb. The working balance last F1 

lay, for instance, was less thn $25,000,000 
The deficit for the month so. fat ha 

amounted to over $9,000,000. The Treasury’ 
balance with the banks is $56,000,000. and 
is being steadily drawn upon The talk 


about the bond resources of the Treasury 


being ample apart from new legislation | 
largely pretence The remainder of th 
former Panama u iuthorized but 
ssucd simply ot availabl The gov 
nm annot float a straight 2 per cent 
urity It mwceeded in cajoling = the 
inks into ibscription for the 2 per 
t by virtually guaranteeing to make 
lepos'ts of public funds with the purcha 
ng banks on the ecurity of the bonds in 
juestio rhe 1 ury has now no fund 
to deposit with tl bank It is rapidly 
withdrawing what balances has It ha 
got dov to hard pan, and cannot borrow 
} 2, en I The $100,000,000 of 
; p t. shor tim ertificates author 
zed |} unissued are_a dubious potential 
isset at best rh I isury officials are 
properly shy of issuing short time 3 per 
ent ertificates. This would but put off 
the evil day by les than a year, when 
ynceivably, circumstances might be even 
more infavorable for the sale of long 
n iriti than now Unde 
imsta the 3 per cent 
te it obviou commercial neces 
though he purchasers of the 


rnash their teeth Che 
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means 
elal 
out 


of saving the government's finan- 
We started to build the canal 
of surpluses of current revenue. Ex- 
travagant expenditure and trade depression 
turned the surpluses into a negative quan- 





face 






tity. The result is a dearth of ready cash, 
and, under guise of returning money spent 
ym the canal, the Treasury is using the 
new Panama bond project to get the funds 
to pay for its dally bread and butter 
The difficulty connected with the pro- 
posed issue is triangular. At one corner tis 
the growing defici and the dwindling 
rreasury cash balance At a second corner 
s the loss to be incurred by slackening th 
: construction work at Panama. And at 
the third corner is the danger of note in 
flation and an indefinite postponement of 
doing away with a bank currency based on 
specific bond security There can be no 
dispute about the necessity of replenishing 
rreasury’s cash. No one seriously pro- 
shutting down on the Panama Canal 
ynstruction. The avenue of escape is the 
issue of a long-time obligation, presumably 
a 3 per cent. bond Here the difficulty Is 
that the note circulation wor it once 
expand, When the enlarged circule 1 has 
once served to help the banks to move the 
crops, the circulation will prove excessive, 


and a part of our basic currency—gold—will 


be expelled The most reasonable plan, 
then, would seem to be to issue as required 
long-time obligations at sich a rate as the 
market necessitates, with the express pro 

on that the bonds issued shall not be 
available for the purpose of taking out note 
irculation This will raise the nominal 
rate of interest which the Treasury must 


of allowing the 
inflation, will 
of interest, and 


But the other policy 


issues to subserve 


pay 


ew note 


ymly conceal the true rate 


will make mischief in future when currency 


rm is attempted 
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R. M. Johnston’s 
The French Revolution 


A Short History. $1.25 net. 
mail $1.37 


By 


the best short history of the 
scholarly and readable account, 
main outiines from the 
of details and sets events in their 
proportion and relation A book for 
or beginning stadent The parra- 
inte that of the author's *‘Na- 


Probably 
subject 
which 


A 
disentangles 
ies 
we peer 
the layman 
tive Merges 
leon.” 


L. P. Gratacap’s 


Geology of 
the City of New York 


id and 5 


With 4 map 65 half-tones 
ret mail $2.70, 
of fret importance to engineers and 
Most of the localities described or 
not now, or will not be much 
open te obeervation 


really enlarged edition 
$2.50 
by 
A work 
students 


pietured 


} . 
nee 


Georg Witkowski’s 
German Drama | 


of the XIX Century 


L. E. HORNING. 


“ 


are 


Franslated by 


$1.00 net 


Times Review “The translation of this 
brief, clear, and logical account Was an @% 
tremely happy idea Nothing #0 com- 
prehensive and terse has appeared on 


the subject 
Heury Holt& Co. 


MW 83d St. 
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